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CHAPTER XLV. 
AN ACTOR’S HOLIDAY. 


Jacop’s departure for London was accelerated, and his route 
thither somewhat changed, by a letter which he received at Neath- 
ville from Paul Ferris, better known to my readers as Spenzonian 
Whiffier. This letter had been re-directed from Dinsley by Mr. Wind- 
gate Williams, who had traced upon the back of it some wonderful 
flashes of wit and caligraphy for Jacob’s edification. 

Spen’s letter was brief. It informed Jacob that the theatre being 
closed for a short season he had taken a holiday, and was to be 
heard of for three days only at the Blue Posts Hotel, Cartown, where 
we find Jacob on the evening of the second day following his blissful 
time with Lucy Thornton. 

“You must be awfully tired,” said Spen, emerging from the dingy 
coffee-room of the “Posts,” and shaking his old friend warmly by 
both hands. 

“T am, old boy. I have had a long journey, but the sight of your 
good, kind face is as good as a glass of champagne.” 

“Waiter, send in the supper I ordered as soon as you can,” said 
Spen. 

* All right, sir ; the cook’s attending to it.” 

“And now Jacob,” said Spen, “sit down and tell us all about 
yourself. By Jove, I have experienced the strangest heap of sensations 
yesterday and to-day that ever afflicted mortal man. I’ve been in 
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a perpetual whirl of excitement, anxiety, fear, happiness, depres- 
sion, misery, and bliss.” 

“You have indeed been enjoying yourself,” said Jacob, smiling. 
“ How long has it taken to go through so much ?” 

“Two days, my dear boy ; only two days. I seem to have lived 
half a century in that time. Apart from the immediate sensations of 
the present, my mind has been wandering in the past. I have been 
tumbling and somersault throwing, in imagination, down Spawling’s 
garden ; mixing Indian ink at the pump, thrashing that big fellow 
from the country with the greasy dinner-bag; dodging Dorothy 
upstairs and downstairs and in my lady’s chamber; doing mock 
heroics among autumn leaves between here and a famous cottage at 
Cartown ; wondering all sorts of things about you and Lucy; and, 
above all, falling desperately in love myself, and ready and willing at 
this moment to go through the last act with real properties. But 
it is like me. I ask you to tell me all about yourself, and proceed 
at once to give you my own history. When you know all, you 
will forgive my wretched egotism, and laugh at my miscellaneous 
sensations. But we are all strange creatures of impulse, and there 
does seem such a magic in this old town of our boyhood, that I must 
be forgiven if I am not quite myself here.” 

Spen thrust his hands deep down into his pockets, then removed 
them, stood up, sat down, looked at the ceiling, warmed himself 
at an imaginary fire (which summer had covered up with paper 
shavings), patted Jacob on the back, and called him a “dear old 
boy,” and exhibited many other signs of the excitement of which 
he had spoken. 

Supper was brought in while the two young fellows conversed, but 
it did little to interrupt their animated intercourse. Whenever an 
opportunity occurred Jacob told Spen of his troubles and triumphs, and 
Spen threw in at every opportunity snatches of his own experiences, 
which in their way were strange and interesting, but neither so varied 
nor so romantic as Jacob’s. Spen had been hard at theatrical work 
for years. His stories were of patient study at home, drudgery at 
rehearsals, and hard work before the footlights ; leading gradually 
up to that brilliant success of which we have previously heard. He 
told Jacob that there was much less of sentiment and romance in a 
theatrical career than the public understood. Success demanded 
very much more drudgery and labour than was generally imagined. 
Details of dress, of manner, studies of look, gesture, walk, ose, and a 
variety of apparently small things made up the grand whole of an 
.actor’s art. But Spen was not willing, evidently, to say much 
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about his theatrical career. His talk was chiefly of the past, of their 
first meeting, and of the early days of Cartown school. But the 
more exciting portions of his talk were associated with a young 
lady whom he called a divine creature, a glorious girl, a superb 
woman, and other endearing and descriptive names—a young lady 
whom he had seen come out of the old school-house on the previous 
day with two little girls and a boy; the most gentle, gracious, fasci- 
nating little witch he had ever seen in all his career, professionally 
and non-professionally. He had followed her over a well-known 
path, and in fun had helped the children to gather wild flowers. 

“Qnly in fun, my dear boy, so far as they were concerned, but 
in desperate earnest on my own part! What fools we are! Here 
was I, years ago, in a rural paradise, with real flowers and brooks 
and woods, real valleys, real autumn tints and summer breezes, 
sighing for gaslight and paint, canvas meadows, mock thunder, and a 
hollow fame. It seemed to me yesterday as if I would give the 
world to live out the remainder of my life among the old real scenes; 
but the desire, I must confess, was immensely promoted by the hope 
of a fairy partnership with Titania, my fairy queen of yesterday. 
You will say I have become a romantic fellow in my years of 
discretion. I suppose I have been so long mewed up afnong London 
bricks and mortar that the country takes my reason prisoner.” 

Jacob was more astonished now at the change which had taken 
place in Spen than he had been while conversing with his old friend 
in London. Although the merriman of the Cartown school had lost 
none of his animal spirits, yet the real fun and frolic of the old days 
were wanting. Nobody would certainly have taken him for the 
funny man of a theatrical company. His face, it is true, had that 
peculiar, sallow, closely-shaven look which characterises the profession 
generally; but there were strong lines in it which one would be more 
likely to associate with tragedy than comedy, except when the face 
was lighted up by some quaint conceit, and then there was something 
essentially humorous in its peculiar, dry expression. 

“Now, Spen, let us talk seriously. Drop this fictitious kind of 
personal confession. Let us get out of romance. Have you really 
ever thought of marrying ? 

“ Yes, indeed, I have,” said Spen, with a grave twinkle of the eye. 
“T thought of it for the first time yesterday, and I have thought 
about nothing else until your arrival this evening.” 

“ Ah! You will have your joke,” said Jacob, laughing. ‘“‘ Earnest 
conjugal ambition is not so sudden as that.” 


“ Honour bright,” said Spen, “I am in real earnest, and you shall 
K2 
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see the lady of my choice in the morning. I could not endure the 
general notions of courtship and matrimony. If I take a fancy to 
anything I must have it at once. There is no hesitation about my 
character. You shall see, and I never yet made a mistake in reading 
the face of man or woman.” 

The night soon came to these long-severed friends, and early in 
the morning they were out among the old haunts, fraught to them 
with so many happy and peculiar associations. Passing through the 
churchyard Jacob noticed a simple granite column marking the spot 
where Spen had told him in the old days that the dead clown’s ghost 
had rebuked him for his ingratitude. At the base the grass had grown 
up, making a pretty natural fringe of green beneath the simple word, 
** PETROSKI.” 

A bee dangling in the bell of a kingcup close by made a drowsy 
hum, which added to the softening influence and repose of the scene. 

“Ah! you have a noble heart,” said Jacob, turning upon Spen 
affectionately. ‘ How long has this monument been here ?” 

“Well,” said Spen, “two or three years, I suppose. Poor dear 
old Pet. I should have liked Hamlet’s words about Yorick under- 
neath the dear boy’s name, but the churchwardens objected. They 
did not like quotations from Shakespeare on gravestones, they said; 
it was contrary to their rule. Perhaps it is better as it is. Poor 
Petroski !” 

Jacob’s heart smote him bitterly when he remembered that there 
was one far dearer to him than Petroski was to Spen, who might at 
that moment be lying beneath the sod unrecorded on the stone above 
for aught he knew. 

When first he left Middleton, cursing the place and his own 
wretched destiny, he thought he would come quietly back at 
intervals and lay a flower upon that grave which had closed over 
all the blood-relationship which Seemed to exist for him in this 
world; but time wore on, and he was content to sit down 
now and then with his memories and to pay his tribute of flowers in 
imagination. But his heart rebuked him now at sight of the talk 
column pointing upwards from the grave of Petroski. 

“ You are sad, my boy,” said Spen. “ You remind me of that time 
in the autumn when I told you I would make a hit on the stage. 
Come, we must have no clouds in the sunshine of this day. See, 
yonder is the old school; the bell is already ringing, the boys are 
slinking through the dear old doorway with their long-eared books and 
their greasy dinner-bags. Ah! they are a different lot to those 
whom we knew. The boots at the “Posts” tells me that the boys get 
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different treatment to that which we received at the hands of Spawling, 
and those lads yonder seem to have had all the sprightliness of life 
whipped out of them.” 

They stood for some time gazing at the well-known school-house. 
Presently they went behind the building to reconnoitre. They hid 
themselves in the garden to watch the schoolmaster go forth to his 
duties. They had hardly sheltered themselves when a scantily clothed 
child knocked at the door, which was opened by an elderly woman 
with stiff grey curls hanging down each cheek and clustering about a 
pair of spectacles that were supported by a thin bony nose, slightly 
red at the extremity. 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed Jacob, clutching Spen’s arm. 

“What is the matter?” asked Spen in a whisper. 

“‘ Matter?” exclaimed Jacob, “ by all that’s miserable, it is my Aunt 
Keziah.” 

“The devil !” said Spen. 

“No, not exactly that, but certainly Mrs. Gompson.” 

“ Mon dieu! The old griffin you used to tell me of. Well, 
keep quiet.” 

“‘ Buy a few pegs or laces!” exclaimed Mrs. Gompson, surveying the 
half naked urchin from uncovered head to naked feet ; “certainly not. 
Nothing of the kind.” 

“They're very cheap, mum.” 

“Cheap! Where do you live, child ?” 

** Down the lane, please mum.” 

“Down the lane, eh! Gipsy child—I thought so. Gipsy child, 
listen to me. Are you not ashamed to go about imposing on people 
in this way, endeavouring to injure the honest tradesman who pays 
rent and taxes by underselling him in the matter of pegs and laces 
and other merchandise ?” 

‘** Please, mum, I didn’t mean to do it,” said the little child, look- 
ing up out of a pair of black, sympathetic eyes. 

“Oh! you didn’t mean to do it. We shall see. Why does not 
your mother dress you before she sends you out? I declare it’s 
perfectly shocking !” said Mrs. Gompson, surveying the well-shapen, 
naked legs which stood firmly and with a natural grace upon the 
doorstep. 

“ Please, mum, I haven’t no mother.” 

‘Oh! you haven’t no mother! Why, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. How dare you go about the streets and lanes without any 
mother? And pray, have you no father ?” 

“No, mum.” 
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“ Ah! well, you're none the worse off for that; and you can’t help 
having no mother. I dare say you'll try to make out that you have 
been a stolen child, to excite sympathy, and impose upon the bene- 
volent and tender-hearted, eh ?—the charitable and philanthropic 
people who endow beggary and roguery. Do you know what philan- 
thropy is ?” 

“No, mum ; please, mum.” 

“ Ah! I dare say you don’t even know your alphabet. I dare say 
you think it’s something to eat.” 

“I don’t know, mum, please; but will you buy—some— 
pegs?” 

“ No, child, certainly not. Miss Winthorpe—Edith, I say!” shouted 
Mrs. Gompson, turning her head into the house ; whereupon Jacob 
gave further signs of excitement and agitation, such as had almost 
attracted the griffin eyes of Aunt Keziah to the gooseberry bushes. 

“What's the matter now?” asked Spen, in a whisper. 

“Never mind,” said Jacob, in reply. “Fate is only having a lark 
with us, as Windgate Williams would say. Let the magician go on :— 
let the play be played out.” 

“All right,” whispered Spen. ‘Miss Winthorpe has her cue ; 
don’t interrupt her.” 

A young lady in a light morning dress came to the door. 

“ Edith, by all that’s good and beautiful !” said Jacob. 

“My angel! my angel!” said Spen. “My Titania! The lady I 
told thee of.” . 

“Do keep quiet, Spen,” said Jacob ; “we shall be discovered.” 

“You make more noise than I do,” replied Spen; “keep quiet 
yourself ; you are almost shaking the leaves off that tree.” 

“ Mary, Mary,” exclaimed Mrs. Gompson, looking straight in the 
direction of Jacob. ‘Those cats are among the gooseberry bushes. 
again. Go and drive them away, every berry will be shaken off; 
we shall not have gooseberries to make a tart of, much more for 
preserving.” 

“‘ Now you have done it,” whispered Spen; “here’sa go. I will 
frighten her into fits if she comes.” 

Spen pushed back his hat, lifted up his collar, dropped his jaw, and 
struck a most strange and idiotic attitude, which convulsed Jacob 
with silent laughter. The change was as rapid as it was grotesque. 
The face was quite a psychological triumph. Jacob was at once 
carried back to his early meeting with Spen. He laughed several 
big berries to the ground in spite of all his efforts to control himself. 
Fortunately, however, Mary was making bread, and it was not 
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convenient for her to leave the dough in which she was plunged up to 
her elbows. The comedy was therefore not so abruptly closed as the 
two friends in the garden had feared it might be. 

“Miss Winthorpe,” said Mrs. Gompson, “bring Miss Grace 
Wilmott and Masters Barnby and Trundleton here.” 

At Edith’s bidding three children under ten came to the door. 

“Now, Miss Wilmott and Masters Barnby and Trundleton,” said 
Mrs. Gompson, surveying them with pride and authority, “I wish 
you to teach each other a little lesson. Little gipsy girl” —— 

“Yes, mum.” : 

“ Do you see this nice happy well-dressed young lady and young 
gentlemen ?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“This happiness and luxury is the fruit not only of good breeding, 
but of good citizenship and education. Bear that in mind, will you?” 

“Yes, mum,” said the little hawker, beginning to cry. 

“TI thought that would affect your hardened little heart. Now 
Miss Grace Wilmott and Masters Barnby and Trundleton, you see 
this ragged, dirty little child ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the three in a falsetto chorus. 

“That matted hair is the result of bad citizenship, loose habits, 
non-attendance at church, the want of knowing a-b, ab, and c-o-w, 
cow, and other rudiments of learning, which lead up to an acquaint- 
ance with the abstruse sciences. Will you remember that?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Gompson,” said the chorus again. 

“* Very well, that is what I call a practical lesson of life, a true 
system of teaching social economy and the rights and advantages of 
good citizenship. Gipsy girl, here is a penny for you. You may 
go and never come here again.” 

“Yes, mum ;” and the child, with her eyes bent on the ground, 
went meekly one way, while Mrs. Gompson marched pompously in 
another direction leading to the school, satisfied that she had done 
her duty and at the same time been guilty of a little womanly weak- 
ness is supporting vagrancy with her purse. 

The griffin had hardly turned away before Edith shut the door 
hurriedly and Spen darted off after the little black-eyed hawker. 
Jacob thought it best to remain where he was, and hold a council of 
war with himself. 

In a few moments Spen, however, beckoned him with both hands. 
Jacob hastened to his friend. 

“Such an adventure!” exclaimed Spen, his sallow face glowing 
with animation. 
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“ Well, well, what is it ?” 

“ Thad just caught the poor little beggar at the same time that 
Titania swooped down upon her. 

“Who? who?” 

“ Titania—Flora—Dorcas—Hebe—Miranda—heaven knows what 
her proper name is—Edith you call her. She had hurried out of the 
front door to give the child money, and, by the Lord! I’ve kissed her. 
Now, it is no good frowning on a fellow ; I couldn’t help it. She’s 
my fate, and, by Jupiter! she shall go back to London with me !” 

When Spen’s boisterous declarations were somewhat subdued, 
Jacob told .him all he knew of Edith, and ventured to predict 
that she had been induced to leave home and take a situation as 
teacher owing to the unkind treatment and jealousy of her’sisters. 

“And what do you propose to do?” said Spen, his eyes full of 
astonishment and wonder. 

“To take you into the dear old house, my boy, and, if you are 
willing, introduce you formally to your fate.” 

“Willing !” exclaimed Spen with theatrical action and fervour. 
“ Away, away! my soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HOW JACOB PERFORMED A DELICATE NEGOTIATION ON BEHALF OF MR. 
PAUL FERRIS, TOGETHER WITH OTHER INTERESTING INFORMATION. 


‘On second thoughts, Spen, you had better let me see the lady 
alone,” said Jacob, when the two were on the threshold of the well- 
known front door. 

“My own thought, with a but,” said Spen. 

“Well, what is the but? Go on, mon ami.” 

“Perhaps it is only ‘much ado about nothing; but you will 
remember Claudio’s lines :-— 


Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affairs of love ; 

Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust no agent: for beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood.” 


** Ts it come to this, i’ faith?” said Jacob, smiling. 

“It was the flat transgression of the schoolboy, that being 
overjoyed with finding a bird’s nest, he showed it to his companion, 
who stole it.” 
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“Fie! fie! Benedict’s philosophy does not apply here. Edith is 
not in mine eye ‘ the sweetest lady that e’er I look’d upon;’ she has 
only a second place.” 

“There thou strikest home. But art thou quite sure that all is 
settled between thee and thy woodland Venus ?” 

“What ! Lucy?” said Jacob, laughing at the grotesque leer with 
which Spen asked the question. 

“ The same.” 

“ Have no fear, Spen—Edith shall be yours, if you are in earnest.” 

“Raise then the fatal knocker, at once. When your embassy is 
over you'll find me at the Blue Posts, a fortifying of myself for 
Coopid’s answer ;” and away went Spen Whiffler of old, cutting capers 
across the road, to the intense delight of two small boys, a slipshod 
girl, and a draper’s assistant. The last had been to the big house, 
hard by, with a bundle of ribbons. He had nothing else left to do 
but to stare at Spen. Vainly endeavouring to support himself, 
in an immoderate fit of laughter, on a treacherous yard-measure, the 
frail rod broke and sent the grinning youth sprawling upon his 
paper box, before the actor could be said to have pulled a single face 
at him. 

Jacob was admitted to the old schoolroom by a girl with patches 
of dough clinging to a pair of ruddy arms, which she partly shielded 
with a white apron. 

She didna knaw whether Miss Winthorpe would see him or not. 
What name wor it? Martyn of Dinsley? Well, she’d go and tell her. 
He moit sit down a bit. 

Jacob sat down, and, happily, before he had made himself very 
melancholy with the remembrances of the time when he sat in that 
same room with his father, on the occasion of the memorable visit to 
Bonsall, Miss Edith Winthorpe entered. She came forward and 
bowed very politely to Jacob, and said quite naturally that she was 
very glad to see him. 

“ Perhaps I should apologise for calling without an introduction,” 
said Jacob, a little at a loss to explain his business. 

“JT hope it is not necessary for people belonging to the same town 
to apologise for knowing each other in a strange place.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Winthorpe. I like your frankness ; but this is 
more thana mere visit of courtesy: I have called upon rather a deli- 
cate business,” said Jacob. 

“Indeed,” said Edith, losing her self-possession for a moment. 

“Oh! oh!” said the doughy domestic, who had been listening at 
the key-hole. 
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Edith has since confessed that she expected a declaration 
of love from Jacob, and that she was quite prepared to receive it 
kindly. 

“ Then in the first place, Miss Winthorpe, I beg to tender to you 
the most abject apologies of a friend of mine whose love rather outran 
his discretion this morning.” 

“Indeed !” said Edith again, and this time in a little confusion, 
rendered more apparent by a sudden doubt as to the motives of 
Jacob’s visit. 

“He is a gentleman, a man of taste and feeling, of noble and 
generous impulses. I have known him for years ; and he has seen 
you.” 

Edith blushed and began to twist her handkerchief round her 
fingers. 

“To be plain with you, Miss Winthorpe, he wishes to be intro- 
duced to you, and if you can like him, he is ready to marry you 
whenever you will name the day. There!” 

“There! Yes, I think you may say, ‘There.’ A nice piece of 
business to come upon and to propound before one has spoken half 
a dozen words to you, Mr. Martyn,” said Edith, rising and opening 
the door, to the consternation of the domestic, who was so deeply 
interested in the conversation that she stood gaping at Edith, with 
only a vague idea that she had been caught in the act. 

“T thought I heard you, Mary,” said Edith, calmly; “perhaps you 
will step inside and take a seat ?” 

Mary sneaked away and plunged her arms once more into the 
dough, which she beat and buffeted and rolled about in the most 
savage manner ; sad illustrations of her wrath being exhibited the 
next morning ‘in the flat hard cakes that were placed on Mrs. 
Gompson’s breakfast-table. 

Edith was not much disconcerted at this amusing incident ; 
indeed, she laughed heartily when she had closed the door upon 
Mary, and turning to Jacob said: “Well, what is this gentleman 
like? Is he handsome? Has he money? You see I am quite a 
woman of the world. I have left home to seek my fortune; and I 
must be my own mamma and solicitor in this matter.” 

And then she laughed again, at which Jacob was not pleased. 

“ But I think, perhaps, it would be best for me to send for Mrs. 
Gompson and take her advice,” she said, in a graver mood. 

“No! no! for goodness sake don’t do that,” said Jacob. 

“‘But is this proper, Mr. Martyn, to call upon a young lady 
when” 
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“Mrs. Gompson is my aunt,” said Jacob. 

“Oh! now you are joking. ” 

“On my honour,” said Jacob “I will answer to her for your 
conduct.” 

Then Jacob begged Edith to listen calmly to all he would tell 
her ; whereupen, in a very business-like manner, he described his 
own position and prospects, spoke of his great esteem for her, and 
his knowledge of her history ; and then entered fully into his early 
friendship with Mr. Paul Ferris, and related succinctly all he knew 
about his friend. 

When Jacob talked of Spen’s confession, Edith’s attention became 
particularly earnest ; her bright eyes sparkled with enthusiasm as he 
related the story of Spen’s gradual success. She clasped her hands 
with delight when Jacob described his recognition of his old friend 
on that brilliant night in the London theatre. Seeing how deeply 
the story interested her, Jacob dwelt longer upon this theme than he 
would otherwise have done. 

“ But—but I felt’ very much insulted, sir, this morning,” said 
Edith, checking her evident interest in Mr. Ferris’s history. 

“ He bitterly repents him of his conduct; only pleading in extenua- 
tion your beauty and his love for you.” 

Finally, Edith granted Jacob permission to introduce Mr. Ferris to 
herself and Mrs. Gompson: not that there was any necessity that the 
advice of the latter should be obtained ; for Mrs. Gompson, besides 
having no contro! over Edith (who had only been in Cartown a few 
days), had neither the love nor esteem of her teacher; and Mrs. 
Winthorpe was a poor weak woman in the hands of two hard-hearted, 
stiffnecked daughters, who would. gladly have encompassed their 
pretty sister’s ruin, who had indeed forced her from home, their cruelty 
almost surpassing that of Cinderella’s wicked persecutors. 

So, like many another girl, Edith was thrown upon her own resources. 
She had obtained her present situation through an advertisement, and 
it was quite open for her now to use her own judgment and feelings 
entirely in the matter of the suit of Mr. Ferris, whose delicate atten- 
tion in gathering flowers for the children had not escaped her notice. 
His profession, which would have been the greatest barrier to many 
young ladies, was to Edith one of his strongest recommendations. A 
girl of spirit, a good musician, possessing a fine voice and an artistic 
taste, delighting in operatic music, and with a memory filled with her 
father’s stories of theatrical life when he was leader of a London 
orchestra, Edith would gladly have chosen the stage for her own 
profession had she known how to begin; but to mention a theatre at 
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home was to incur the penalty of a lecture from two bad sisters and 
a weak silly mother, and all sorts of penances besides. Moreover, 
there was something in Mr. Ferris’s manner and appearance which 
Edith liked ; and Jacob’s plea in his favour was so eloquent, Jacob’s 
announcement of his own forthcoming marriage so decisive, and the 
certainty of being relieved from a life of drudgery so attractive, that 
Edith, weighing all things carefully, and putting into the scale a little 
liking for the man, and much hope that true love would follow, made 
up her mind to receive Mr. Paul Ferris very graciously. 


Inquiries at the inn and elsewhere led to the information that Mr. 
Spawling had been succeeded as schoolmaster by Mr. Gompson, 
from London ; who, after a little time, had been joined by his wife, 
when the Martyn establishment at Middleton was broken up. The 
town had been a good deal scandalised at the domestic brawls of 
this uncongenial couple, and had not Mr. Gompson given up the 
ghost, and retired from the business altogether, the school committee 
would have discharged him. On his decease, Mrs. Gompson (who 
had shown great masculine power in dealing with the boys during 
her husband’s illness, and whose mode of instruction seemed to be 
more successful than his) was appointed head of the school, and she 
had retained her position ever since. 

“She’s gotten a rum way with th’ lads, sir,” said the rural waiter ; 
“when she’s goin’ to lick one on ’em she pitches th’ cane from one 
end of the room to the other, and makes him fetch it: when he’s 
fetched it she leathers into him like all that.” 

“ And how do the school committee get along with her?” 

“Oh, she’s master of them too ; they’re all afraid on her ; but she’s 
not a bad schoolmissis, so fur as learning goes, I’ve heard say. She’s 
up to all the new dodges of spelling, and writing, and ‘rithmetics, and 
all that.” 

“All is right,” said Jacob, dashing into the dingy coffee-room ; 
“T have wooed her for you far more earnestly than Viola, in trousers, 
wooed the Countess.”’ 

“But how have you succeeded? If only after the Viola fashion, 
then farewell the tranquil mind,” said Spen, half theatrically, half 
seriously. 

“Go to—I have unclasped to thee the Book of Fate—thou may’st 
love her if thou wilt ; an’ thou wilt not, thou’lt lose a wench of rare 


mettle— 
Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart.” 
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“Methinks we are a fair and proper match, Jacob; I am several 
years her senior. We'll speak with the maid ourself, good Jacob ;” 
and Spen strode right royally to the fireplace, and rang the bell. 

“Waiter, a bottle of the best—the wine I spoke of,” said Spen, to 
the clown who answered his ringing ; “and now, Jacob, without 
further fooling, let us discuss this matter. What did she say? How 
did she look ?” 

Jacob related as nearly as possible all that had taken place ; and 
the two agreed to wait upon the griffin and the fairy after dinner. 

Meanwhile Jacob sat down to write letters, and Spen lit a cigar, in 
the smoke of which he tried to read his destiny. In his own 
eccentric way he loved Edith ; she was the first sunny thing he saw 
on revisiting the haunts of his youth, and it seemed to him that the 
charms of the old place were all personified in her. It may appear 
strange to some of my readers that this comic gentleman who painted 
his face and made people laugh, and whose pathos in real life was 
often almost like burlesque, should be so love-stricken at the first 
sight of a mere country girl. But Edith Winthorpe was no ordinary 
person ; we have seen how much she interested Jacob, and we must 
not forget that actors are only mortal after all, with hearts and minds 
as susceptible as those of other people, and with often a genuine 
romance in their very natures, which may lift some of them to a 
loftier and more devoted height of love and friendship than many 
who follow professions outside the pale of art could hope to attain. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Some months after the events recorded in the last few chapters 
Jacob Martyn was taking authorship in a very comfortable fashion. 
The library of Mr. Bonsall, which had appeared to him so magnifi- 
cently cozy, was not more of a book-paradise than the one in which 
he was engaged upon his “ Romantic History of the Welsh,” at 
Neathville, nor so much indeed ; for in Jacob’s study there was a 
presiding angel who sat near him and called him husband. What 
were Jacob’s troubles and trials now that his bark, as Mr. Windgate 
Williams would put it, had sailed gloriously into the harbour of Fame, 
Fortune, and Matrimony? I really do not know whether Jacob 
deserved so much honour and happiness. The critics, it was true, 
said that his “ On the Track of a Sunbeam” was one of the most 
charming works of imaginative genius since “The Tempest” and 
“Undine.” His wife thought there was nothing equal to it in literature. 
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The Dinsley Courant went into absurdly extravagant ecstacies 
about it, the reviewer closing three columns of pompous eulogy by 
stating that “the editor of this journal could not conclude these few 
remarks, which fell so far short of the subject, without expressing in 
some manner the inconceivable delight which he felt in being able to 
inform his readers that Jacob Martyn, who had stamped such an 
indelible mark on the roll of Fame, had made his first serious effort 
at composition in the columns of the Courant, which might in reality 
be regarded as the cradle in which the mighty genius had been 
rocked ; and, to follow up the simile, he (the editor) might humbly 
take credit for being the literary nurse who had rocked it.” 

Jacob’s visit to London, though it had led to the speedy marriage 
of the lovers, had not been quite satisfactory to Lucy’s uncle, who 
not only wished to stipulate that Jacob should change his name, but 
also that he should undertake to contest any vacant seat in Parlia- 
ment which he (Mr. Thornton) might select. The old man was very 
grand about his ancestors, and the necessity for Jacob being some- 
thing more than an author ; and, moreover, with all due deference to 
Jacob’s abilities, he thought that if 2 man was an author at all he 
should have a higher aim than that of being a mere writer of fairy 
tales, which were only fit for women and children. He had not 
much respect for scribblers, he said, at any time, and he could only 
tolerate historians, and wits of fashion. 

Jacob would not consent to either of the suggested arrangements, 
whereupon Mr. Thornton bade a long farewell to the perpetuation of 
Thorntonian greatness, and determined upon relinquishing all the 
schemes of ambition which the discovery of Lucy had for a time 
aroused in his mind, and finishing his existence in that quiet, jog-trot 
fashion which had been interrupted by the arrival of that never-to-be- 
forgotten letter from his brother’s son, the soldier. 

The change which had taken place in Mr. Thornton’s plans, and a 
violent row between master and man (arising out of Mr. Allen’s alleged 
officiousness in the matter of the love-letters, which had done so much 
mischief), blighted the hopes of the confidential servant. Mr. Allen’s 
long cherished idea of marrying Lady Frumpington’s housekeeper, 
when his master should have a companion in an aristocratic son-in- 
law, was knocked on the head, as he told that charming damsel. 
With a limp though agitated shirt frill, he bemoaned his unhappy lot ; 
and the base creature whom he had so long adored eloped the next 
day with the French cook of a bishop, which circumstance so affected 
Mr. Allen that he went into a violent fit of coughing and perspira- 
tion, and was, he believed ever afterwards, a miserable valet. 
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On the completion ofthe Welsh book, and the receipt of a cheque 
for nearly double the amount expected for the work, Lucy and Jacob 
paid a visit to Mr. Paul Ferris. Edith and Spen were a very happy 

. couple, and had received such warm invitations to visit the Grove, 
that they had arranged for a triumphant tour, “some Passion-week,” 
to Dinsley ; where Edith fully intended to show Paul off before her 
envious friends, and duly patronise her fawning sisters, who wrote to 
her in terms of the most glowing affection immediately after reading 
in the Courant that “the eminent and distinguished comedian, Paul 
Ferris, Esq., had just led to the hymeneal altar Miss Edith Win- 
thorpe, the lovely and accomplished daughter of Mrs. Winthorpe, 
of the Grove, in this town.” They had treated her cards with con- 
tempt, but unable to resist this paragraph, and the visions of a house 
in London, and long sisterly visits thither, had poured out the latent 
tenderness of their virgin hearts upon Mrs. Ferris, in gushing floods 
of ink, on shining leaves of scented note-paper, sealed with the 
motto, “Though absent, ever dear.” 


Do you remember that sweet face in the old room at the 
Cartown school? The deep blue eyes and the raven hair of her who 
was painted as Rosalind? Jacob has not forgotten it; neither has 
Spen. In his early life Mr. Dudley was intended for the bar ; but 
he had seen this young sparkling beauty and loved her. She became 
everything to him: his world, his existence. He gave up his 
profession, and devoted himself to the stage. He studied under 
a great master, and soon gave evidence of dramatic genius. He 
appeared at Old Drury, playing Romeo to his idol’s Juliet. He felt 
in truth all the poetry set down in the text; and afterwards, at her 
own home, he told the lady of his love. As time went on they became 
the rage. Dudley's Romeo, and Amy Clifton’s Juliet ; his Orlando 
and her Rosalind ; his Prospero and her Miranda, were marvels of 
fine acting. Then it became known that they were to be married, 
and little allusions to matrimony which cropped up in the text were 
caught at and applauded to the echo. The theatrical world fairly 
loved them both ; and the beautiful Amy Clifton became more and 
more lovely. But she was not worthy of the large-hearted actor. 
Her’s was but a painted passion. One unhappy night, when the 
notorious Lord Menzwith was in the fulness of his glory, she fell away 
from her allegiance and deserted her lover. ‘The dazzling professions 
of the brillant nobleman overcame her and she fled with him. 

With her mysterious disappearance from the stage the public heard 
of the dangerous illness of Mr. Liston Dudley. He was in a fever 
for weeks ; when he recovered he was a broken-down man. 
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There is no human being that is all bad. There are corners in 
the blackest hearts where some little goodness still remains to prove 
the divinity of their Maker. Amy Clifton was not all bad ; her lord 
lover soon showed himself to her in his true colours ; she heard of 
the break-up of poor Liston Dudley; and one dreary night in winter, 
an outcast and a wanderer, she found out his quiet retreat, and, 
imploring forgiveness, died in his arms, of want, neglect, and 
remorse. 

His love for this woman was poor old Dudley’s big sorrow ; and 
once a year, as I have said, he gave himself up to it wholly ; but his 
memory was always with the bright, sunny, dazzling girl who had 
played Juliet to his Romeo in the days of his youth. 

Silly old man! some of my readers may say. Perhaps he was, 
perhaps not. It is not for us to judge him. There is no knowing 
what you and I may come to, my friend. Fate has all to do with it, 
Dr. Horatio Johnson says ; and you may rely upon it he is not far 
wrong. I have just returned from a long journey. At starting, a 
young woman took a seat in a wrong train. The guard speedily put 
her right. If we could all of us only be put right when we begin our 
long journey*on life’s railway! If Fate, who may be taken as the 
guard, would only tell us when we stepped into the wrong train. 
That young woman I spoke of would have gone to London 
instead of Birmingham, if the Great Western guard had not. 
interfered. If Fate had only told Liston Dudley that he 
was in the wrong train when he took his seat for the theatre on 
that night of Amy[Clifton’s benefit! But you see, Fate did nothing 
of the sort, Mr. Williams would say ; therefore it was his fate to go 
wrong. And the’guard knew it when he opened the first-class door 
to Lord Menzwith. ' 

We leave Mr. Liston Dudley, however, soothed and consoled in 
the company of those who love him, and in whose happiness his 
unselfish and noble nature finds its sweetest delight in these latter 
days. 


A pilgrimage which the happy bride and bridegroom made to 
Cartown and the house among the trees, a few months later, revealed 
a pathetic episode in the married life of Will Tunster and our old 
friend Dorothy. 

It was evening when Jacob and Lucy, after a series of short 
journeys, reached Cartown ; but the sun was only just beginning to 
show golden signs of his departure to other lands ; so they deter- 
mined to see Mr. and Mrs. Tunster that night. Full of the past, 
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they determined to walk the old walk together, and to order a 
conveyance to be in waiting for them, on their return, in the lane 
near the site of the old gipsy encampment. Lucy hung fondly upon 
Jacob's arm, and when they reached the bridge over the Cartown 
river he paused to tell her how he had once stood there years before, 
when winter had stilled the river and covered it with ice; and then, 
while the birds sang their evening songs around them, and bees 
and beetles buzzed a drowsy chorus, he told her of his journey in 
the snow and the footprints which were not hers. Tears of sorrow 
and joy stole gently down Lucy’s cheeks at the recital ; she looked 
through them, up into her husband’s face, and asked him if the ice 
was really thawed at last, and the sunshine come. Jacob’s reply was 
not in words ; he drew Lucy closer to his side and they wandered 
down the deep green lane, eloquent in their loving silence. 

Highway, lane, and fields were soon left behind; and so also 
was the well-known stile that led to the wood, which seemed to 
stretch out its umbrageous arms affectionately over the children who 
had returned to its bosom. The rill, which had so often sung songs 
of joy and hope to the lovers in the long-past days, whispered and 
murmured over the old mosses and pebbles ; glided by the same 
knotted roots ; chattered over the same stones ; and lost itself in the 
same leafy valley. What happiness to feel that there was no rebuke 
in the constancy of that familiar rivulet! 

They found Will Tunster hale and hearty, sitting on a bench in 
the garden, amusing himself with his time-honoured bugle, breathing 
through its old crooks the air which had once been so familiar to 
Lucy and Jacob in the days of the Middleton mail. Dorothy, in a 
white cap and apron, with a shawl pinned over her shoulders, sat 
sewing close by. An old shepherd’s dog (the sight of which gave 
Jacob a pang of memory concerning Czsar, who died on board ship 
soon after Mrs. Titsy’s marriage) lay asleep at the threshold of the 
house ; a great white cat sat lazily watching a blackbird, that was 
pouring forth a series of full round-notes in an adjacent copse ; and 
a kitten was playing with a reel of cotton which had fallen from Mrs. 
Tunster’s knee. 

The meeting was a sad yet a happy one. After the first surprise 
and the greeting on both sides were over, and Will had gone out to 
procure fresh cream for tea, Lucy rallied Mrs. Tunster about her old 
love-making and endeavoured to elicit from her some particulars of 
her marriage. 

“ Ah, my love,” said Dorothy, sadly, “it’s a long tale and getting 
rather foggy at my time of life.” 

Vor. X. N.S., 1873. L 
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“ Your time of life, my dear Dorothy!” said Lucy, as two fine rosy, 
curly-headed fellows, bearing unmistakable evidence of their paternity, 
romped in, and then shrank back, abashed at their own impudence, 
to run off laughing down the garden. 

“Ah,” said Dorothy, not heeding the children, “ I mayn’t be so 
very old, but I seem to be. Well, I thank God I’ve helped to make 
somebody happy. To think of you two coming, man and wife, 
gentleman and lady, to see me again before I am laid, with my poor 
old mother, in the churchyard yonder !” 

“ Don’t talk in that way,” said Lucy, rising and tenderly embracing 
her foster-sister. 

“Well, I ought not, perhaps,” said Dorothy; “‘ but we get soberer 
as we get older. We may say the same things as we’ve said when 
we were young, but we say them solemner like. There’s Will, he 
plays the same tunes he used to play when I was a little wench, but 
there’s not so much life in them now—their sound is more feel- 
ing, as if they had had troubles like us, and had got quieter and 
solemner than they used to be. Poor Will! he has been a good 
husband to me and a good father to his children.” 

It required a second and a third visit to the Tunsters ere Lucy 
and Jacob learnt all about the shadow which had fallen upon the 
dear old home among the trees. My readers are already acquainted 
with Dorothy’s “‘ attachment,” prior to her marriage with Will. The 
sailor boy referred to in several of my previous chapters was origi- 
nally an apprentice at Cartown, and engaged to Dorothy while both 
were in their teens. A bad master and indifferent parents had led 
to his running away ; but Dorothy was made fully aware of his plans, 
and was afterwards thrown into a flutter of delight, at uncertain inter- 
vals, by his characteristic and encouraging letters. The last she had 
received told her of his being made chief mate of his ship, and spoke 
of his return, when he intended to put into the port of matrimony for 
the remainder of his days. But month after month, year after year, 
- passed away, and Dorothy received no more tidings of her lover ; 
and at length even she was compelled to believe, with everybody 
else, that he was dead, My readers know what eventually followed ; 
but they do not know that hardly had Dorothy and Will been 
married two years, when the runaway apprentice returned from his 
long exile, years of which he had spent in a foreign prison. It was 
a great trial for Dorothy, but she bore it. The returned sailor, in 
despair, would have carried her off, but Dorothy calmly resisted all 
his temptations. Will Tunster, honest, warm-hearted Will, would 
have given her up and cancelled her marriage. 
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The woman having become the wife, was not, however, to be 
shaken in her honour and integrity. 

“IT loved thee once, Tom Huntly,” she said, “and thou knows it ; 
but now and for ever thou art as dead to me as I thought thee when 
I stood in our old parish church, and bound myself, for weal or for 
woe, to Will Tunster, the mail-driver of Crossley.” 

Nevertheless there was long afterwards a shadow on the spirit of 
Dorothy, but she never let it fall upon Will Tunster, though she could 
not help showing it to Jacob and Lucy. She was a true wife to Will, 
combatting and conquering what she regarded as the unlawful bent 
of her affection towards her early love. Patiently, and with enduring 
fortitude, did the good soul strive to forget the past, and to love, 
honour, and obey the man who had sworn to cherish and protect her. 
In the end, as the duties of the mother succeeded to those of the 
wife, a higher and holier feeling took the place of respect and esteem ; 
and Will Tunster was beloved of Dorothy his wife. 

‘‘There are homesteads which have witness’d deeds 
That battle fields, with all their banner’d pomp, 
Have little to compare with. Life’s great play, 


May, so it have an actor great enough, 
Be well performed upon a humble stage.” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 


_yee eee eee 





THE OBERLAND IN JANUARY. 


}HE number of English who annually visit Switzerland in 
the summer has been estimated at an average of thirty- 
five thousand persons. Save those who go on business, 
the number of visitors in winter time perhaps hardly 

exceeds a hundred, and these do not penetrate to the depths of the 
country. The experience, then, of a correspondent who visited the 
Jungfrau chain last January in search of fresh air may be not only 
novel but suggestive, and alluring to others. The impressions have 
at least the merit of being fresh, as they were recorded on the spot. 
We understand that all the beauties described have been in high 
perfection this season, and that they do not begin to lose their charm 
before the first or second week in March. So there is yet time for 
those who have opportunity and inclination to see for themselves the 
marvels of nature described by the writer of the following letters. 


Hitel de l’ Ours, Grindelwald, January 17, 1872. 


“ A mad world, my masters!” cried an experienced journalist, 
when I told him I was going to spend a brief holiday in the Bernese 
Oberland this month. “Why, apart from your being frozen to 
death in the first six hours, or being buried in snowdrift, which comes 
to the same thing, you will find when you get to Bale that there’s no 
such thing as an Oberland now. Albert Smith invented Switzerland, 
and ever since the Federal authorities at Berne have contracted to 
have the mountains put up in the spring, and taken down in the 
autumn for repairs. Have you insured your life? for you'll be killed 
to a certainty. Good-bye. But, by Jove, it’s a good idea, and—and 
I wish I were going with you.” In Brussels, friends were about 
to lay violent hands on me. It was only in Berne that I 
received any encouragement. It was the hardest winter that had 
been known for many years in Switzerland—this, said deprecatingly, 
was not exhilarating—and the view from Interlaken would be 
magnificent. I might, by chance, get an enterprising owner of 
horses eating their heads off at Unterseen to take me as far as 
the fork at Zweilutschinen. It had been understood that a wild 
curate from somewhere westward of London had just returned 
after a fortnight about the lakes of the Oberland, but he had 
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been able to do nothing, except look at the mountains from a 
respectful distance when the clouds would let him.’ It was now 
doubtful whether the steamers would any longer be running on 
the lakes, as Brienzer was reported frozen, and Thun not very far 
from it. Still it was worth trying; so much was admitted ; and 
so much being admitted, here I am, without any great difficulty 
either, about as much in the middle of the Bernese Alps as I 
ever have been or shall be. The Faulhorn and the Hasli 
Schiedeck are behind me; on the left is the Wetterhorn and the 
Schreckhorn ; in front the Finster-aarhorn, the Eiger, the Monch, the 
Jungfrau, and the Wengern Alp; and on the right is the Mannlichen. 
Two glaciers are within a mile of me, and the last human habitations 
at this time of year I have passed this evening in a walk. If this be 
not the heart of the Oberland, then I should like to know where it is. 
Yet, I repeat, getting here was a matter of course. Any one who can 
stand a moderate amount of cold may do in thirty-six hours from 
Berne and back more, much more, than I have done without fatigue. 

Speaking, then, from this coign of vantage, I beg to assert in the 
most emphatic manner that he who has only seen the Bernese Ober- 
land in summer or autumn, has not seen the Bernese Oberland _at its 
best. I do not write for Alpine climbers, who are a race apart, and 
to whom the mountains just now would offer no attractions, seeing 
that no guides could be tempted to risk their necks in scaling peaks, or 
crossing passes yards deep in snow; but for that very large section 
of the British public which loves fondly and thinks it knows Swit- 
zerland, there is not a feature, save foliage, that is not now tenfold 
more attractive than at any other time, and the bitter weather adds 
thousands of its own. Add to all that one has the country to one’s 
self, that the beggars and touts, who in summer render the place 
unbearable, have vanished absolutely, that ten francs now go as far 
as fifteen or sixteen in the tourist season, and then let those who can 
spare a fortnight, and who can stand a cold of ten or twelve degrees 
of frost, say whether they will not make an effort, at the cost of ten 
pounds or so, to reach this place and Lauterbrunnen at least. 

Let us, if you please, take the journey as far as Berne for granted. 
Leaving the Federal capital at six o’clock in the morning, it was 
of course quite dark, and for more than half the distance to Thun at 
the exit of the River Aar from Thunen See, what with the laggard 
habits of the sun, and the lowering clouds, and the driving snow, the 
only thing a sensible person, who had the whole of the first and 
second class carriages to himself, could do, was to curl up by the 
stove and go to sleep. Wakened by a demand for a ticket, the 
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traveller found himself apparently still in dreamland. It was broad 
daylight, the snow had just ceased, the whole face of the country, 
dulled on the previous day by partial thaw, was white—well, what can 
I say better than white as snow?—the telegraph wires looked like 
thick ropes of frosted glass, and on every tree the crystals, that froze 
hard as they had fallen, assumed ten thousand fantastic forms, and 
seemed even more beautiful than everybody knows snow crystals are. 
It was rather trying, I will grant, to step from the warm compartment 
to the cold and wet deck of the early steamboat ; but if it had not 
been that sleet set in as though sent by the monarch of the peaks to 
scare off the rash intruder, it would have been worth braving mere 
cold to see how the veil of mist lifted from the mountains, and how 
what had promised to be a day of misery—of rain that no macintosh 
would turn, and cold that no fur coat would keep out—became all of 
a sudden promising, and in the course of an hour literally brilliant. 
It is commonly so among these mountains at this time of year. For 
one bad day they have twenty good ones, and fifteen bad nights. 
The night before I came up was, I heard, awful. The thermometer 
was down to zero, some say below it. Snow fell thickly from time 
to time, but not for long at a time, and Boreas blew a blast on the 
“horns” hereabout that made children creep in close to their mothers, 
and woke the echoes to more sublime effect than that dreadful instru- 
ment with which they torture you in the Oberland in summer and 
autumn. Yesterday and to-day, on the contrary, have been perfectly 
peaceful. Last night and to-night the sunsets were things to travel a 
thousand miles to see, and the moon to-night is shedding a glory of 
light on the everlasting green ice up above yonder, and the driven 
snow of the hill sides and the meadows. 

Among the first curious things that a passenger by the early 
steamer from Thun or Scherzligen would have noted were the now 
half tame crows of the mountains, who came about the deck like: 
robins on an English window-sill, in search of the bread which the 
kindly souls of “the Swiss naval service” are ever careful to leave for 
them. Three such black crows were good enough to act as tutelary 
spirits yesterday morning, and they will continue to do so until the 
snow melts and discloses the fine fat worms of the fallows within 
reach, The next curious thing was that about three-fourths of the 
houses at or near Interlaken seemed to be utterly deserted. Hotels 
and bazaars, hair cutting establishments, and the makers of mock 
alpenstocks, all alike had more than adopted the early closing 
movement, for they did not open at all. As I had unhappily forgotten 
my writing case at Bale, it cost me a good hour to find enough 
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paper whereon to write up here. Interlaken, like the few bears 
left over in the Grisons, is hibernating ; it lives only by visitors, but 
the tourist who accepts my invitation hither at this time will find one 
very good hotel in full swing next door to the post-office. 

I did not hurry away from Interlaken, deserted as the place is. 
There is a charm in the contrast between such a turmoil of pleasure 
as in summer reigns here and such desolation as now exists. But, 
after all, one does not care to dwell long on the melancholy side of 
the case when Nature, in her most glorious attire, is smiling a welcome 
—when the Schynige Platte, a usual sight for gaping tourists, from 
his “hackneyed height” calmly looks down, clad in a pure white 
robe, as much as to say, “I am safe from intrusive feet for one day;” 
when ‘“throned Eternity, in icy halls of cold sublimity,” at once 
attracts and repels. This is no time for lingering in tame Interlaken, 
though, indeed, one might dream hours away in ecstasy at the 
splendour of the sun on the southern side of the Stuffelberg and 
Steinberg—commonly bare walls of rugged rock, now a mass of 
myriad diamonds in snow. This is no time for a carriage; 
nor for horse exercise, seeing that the roads are like, nay are, 
ice. There is nothing for it but a sledge on the level and a walk 
up-hill. Jingle go the bells, the snow balls in the hoofs of the good 
horse, the runners glide merrily over the frozen track : it is at the rate 
of ten miles an hour in a moment, and for a moment only, for here 
begins the ascent—a mile from Interlaken. Past the end of Ausser- 
berg we go—now fast, now slow—and reach the stream called the 
Lutschen, which we shall follow to two of its sources. Nothing to note 
so far, beyond what we know of old. Here-we are at the Rothenfiuh 
—I wonder how many red cliffs and red peaks there are inSwitzerland! 
—and barely glance at its familiar scarp, flecked here and there with 
some snow lodged on a shelf, when—nay, it is clear that our eyes 
deceived us, that imagination played us false when we thought we 
saw a very Niagara of ice. It is a long climb past this bit of forest 
which cut the vision from our view, but then we shall clearly’ see 
that it was only the product of some wild idea in a mind diseased 
by the contemplation of transformation scenes in pantomimes. By 
all that is beautiful, it is no vision, but a solid fact, so lovely as to 
give the go-by to all mental creations. Why have we not an accom- 
plished artist, or at least some poor mechanical person, with a pre- 
pared plate and a camera, here, that this miracle of Nature may be 
carried home to make the men and women within the four seas 
marvel? Words must fail, yet words must try, to convey a slight 
notion of this grand result of winter’s handiwork. Hundreds who 
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read these lines have probably passed this Rothenfluh without know- 
ing that in wet seasons a small rivulet trickles over from a slight 
hollow in the sky line of the cliff. It is too insignificant for the 
notice of any of the guide books; but it and winter have joined 
hands here to form the most wondrous beauty that ever the eye saw. 
For a space of four or five hundred feet in length by the height of 
the cliff, which cannot here be far short of seven hundred feet, the 
little stream has cast itself into a solid mass. ‘The water, drifted by 
the wind now to this narrow ledge of the precipitous cliff, now to 
that, has dripped over and made icicles, and then more icicles, and 
then icicles once again, until it is not icicles that you see but a large 
body of water turned solid as by a magician’s wand. And then the 
ice is the colour of the sea when white sand forms the bottom, and 
on to this solid ice the wind has driven sheets of spray, that have 
formed fine lace-work over the masses of ice and froze as they formed. 
Thousands of tons of sea-green topaz, carven by the fairies and draped 
with Valenciennes—etherealise that, and you may have a distant idea 
of the glory yesterday and to-day of the north-east face of the 
Rothenfluh. To come from England or Scotland, see this, and go 
back without looking an inch farther, the journey would yet not be 
lost. It is the very boudoir of the Alps—a tiring room for the 
Goddess of Cold. 

All along the cliffs are little cascades of ice, but none even 
approaching in magnificence to this. Yet they who wait till May to 
begin thinking of coming hither will miss all the beauty of what I 
have, I feel how vainly, attempted to describe. To the left, the 
white Wetterhorn, now in icy mail from head to heel, forms a back- 
ground to the valley of the Black Lutschen, of which more anon. 
We bear to the right, by the banks of the White Lutschen, towards 
Lauterbrunnen. Once more we are in luck. Hardly a cloud in the 
sky and not a particle of mist round the crown of the Wengern Alp 
to the left front, or of the Schwarz Monch—Brown Monk, to dis- 
tinguish him from #4e Monk—before us. We leave the sledge at the 
very convenient little hotel which is so charmingly situated, and walk 
up to the Staubbach. Positively in the whole of that six or seven 
hundred yards not one of the swarms of children who are amusing 
themselves with their toy sledges in the frozen lanes ask for money, 
or do anything but stare at the stranger. In six months’ time they 
will be dogging the heels of every tourist, as they were six months 
ago. But they are not under orders from home at present, and 
prefer playing to begging. The women who keep carvings and 
photographs do not pester, although they rush eagerly out to open 
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their wares ; but they civilly take a “ No,” and give us “‘ Good day” 
as we pass back. The man with the Alpine horn surprises half.a- 
franc out of a pocket usually buttoned to such appeals by really 
asking beforehand whether he may start the echoes. Such a change 
was never heard of. Here are these mendicants and touters, reckoned 
among the very worst in Europe, positively returned for eight months 
in the year to the aboriginal simplicity in which they existed before 
steam and the immortal lecture on “ Mont Blanc” made them and 
their valleys famous. ‘Tourists who have smarted will doubtless aver 
that the picture is too much couleur de rose. I can only say, Come and 
see—before May. 

There is a very tiny driblet of water coming over on the Staubbach, 
but what there is well justifies the name of the Dustbrook, for none 
of it in a solid form reaches the bottom of the cliff. Yet it has 
accumulated in terrace after terrace of green and white icicles that 
would be marvellous if one had not half an hour before seen the 
Rothenfluh. And every now and then, as the vanished spray again 
takes the form of water, and penetrates under the banks of icicles, 
it forces them up with a roar like thunder, and escapes under them 
down the rest of the cliff. Questionless, the Staubbach is much more 
beautiful now than in summer time, but it is still much inferior to the 
Rothenfluh, which nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand visitors to the Valley of Endless Springs never see in any 
shape. 

We regain our hotel without an interruption from the erst touters 
and mendicants save a kindly “Good day ;” and in sheer dismay lest 
this part of the report should be deemed too incredible, I propose to 
adjourn the details of the rest of my trip till to-morrow—the more 
that twelve hours of mountaineering in January on the Oberland is 
not conducive to fluent composition when dinner is over. 


Interlaken, January 18th. 


I had intended to go to Grindelwald from Lauterbrunnen, by the 
usual summer path behind the Wengern Alp; but when I learnt 
that part of the way was impassable even for sledges, as I had 
guessed, and that it would be too dangerous for horses, which I had 
not contemplated, I, feeling lazy, went again down the Hunnenfluh 
road, and halted at Zweilutschinen while I attempted the compara- 
tively easy climb of the Eisenfluh. Thus I was disappointed in one 
of my main objects. I had desired to approach the Jungfrau as 
closely as was compatible with not too much personal exertion, and 
to see the “Virgin” in all her splendour at this season of her greatest 
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glory. But, apart from the laziness which I confess without a morsel 
of shamefacedness, nature does not arrange things nicely this time of 
year for a fourteen or fifteen hours’ mountain trip. The next best 
thing, clearly, was to try the path to Eisenfluh. Close by the well- 
known narrow road over the cliff some will remember, ten to fifteen 
minutes from the Bear Hotel, a little bit of rugged rock on the right 
under a group of firs and bushes. Here is an ice cascade which far 
excels that of the Rothenfluh in all but size. It is not more than ten 
feet wide by eight feet high; and the water is derived solely from the 
drainage of the bit of woodland which slopes upward from the broken 
face. Here one can, by chipping a bit off, trace the layers of the ice- 
formation in a manner so clear that the phenomenon seems to be 
worth a moment’s consideration. First the little falling water had 
become frozen in sheets and ribs; then there was an interval, pro- 
bably a thaw, during which some of the ribs became flattened ; next, 
I take it, there was a storm, with a low temperature, for the ice was 
lace-like in its formation ; and almost the same day there must have 
been sleet or rain, for this lace was covered with a transparent mass of 
ice two and a quarter inches thick; over this again came ribs and 
broad intervening hollows ; and, finally, lace-work so exquisite that 
I never before saw the like: it was rather net than lace, so minute 
were the perforations, and so perfectly diamond-shaped the pattern ; 
on which, at almost regular intervals, came little dots of solid snow, 
carried over the edge of the rock, and now more, now less, over the 
face of the cascade. ‘Art could not have fashioned anything more 
cunningly, and I foolishly lingered over this morsel so long that I 
had not more than time to reach the nearest point of the ridge of 
Eisenfluh—to say nothing of going as far as the hamlet—before I 
became conscious that I must return. However, there was the Jung- 
frau, with the Black Monk almost in the foreground—as they say, you 
must make love to a Spanish girl through her confessor—and beyond 
all doubt, she was never seen in better trim. The bright sun shone 
again from her icy peaks; but there was not such an improvement on 
her face as on that of her inferior sisters. She has been viewed to as 
much advantage in summer time; but at any time I cannot help 
thinking she is much overrated. The view, as regards novelty, was 
hardly worth the trouble of the ascent, and was certainly not worth 
the danger of the descent. Often as circumstances have placed me in 
peril, I was never nearer breaking my neck than when I slipped, 
nearly within sight of the Bear Hotel, and slid on my breast head- 
foremost for some thirty yards, stopping on a little flat about four feet 
short of a jump of a hundred and twenty feet in the clear, among 
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some snow-laden pine branches. Although it is not my custom to 
drink spirits during Alpine excursions, I was glad to get a glass of 
brandy at the Bear, and to find myself safe once more on the sledge. 
The moral of all this I take to be that in mid-winter one ought to be 
content with the valleys and such plateaux as may be gained in a 
sledge, or, if one must climb, to take on an easy path precisely the 
same precautions as one would take on a difficult one. 

The valley of the Black I.utschen is marvellously lovely at present. 
On the left hand the notable elevations called in the district “ The 
Hand”—of which I can find no mention either in Baedecker, Murray, 
or the elaborate French book—are very charming. , Snow just flecks 
the four fingers, while the thumb, which I take to be synonymous 
with what is called on the maps the Rothhorn, is almost as white as 
the Jungfrau herself. The Wetterhorn, pure and snow-clad from its 
base at the upper glacier to the noble peak, is seen to much better 
advantage than in summer time, and forms a magnificent background 
to the bleak valley. Some new bridges are being constructed over 
the torrent bed, through which a tiny stream now ripples, as often 
as not hidden by ice and supervening snowdrift; but the old bridges 
are not by any means unsafe, and might very well be trusted for the 
next spring floods. Just before the point at which the road begins its 
winding there are on the cliff on the right a number of comparatively 
small ice cascades, one of which is singular in the extreme. A series 
of small terraces of greenish-white ice descends from the top of the 
almost perpendicular cliff for about half its height, and then is formed 
a column as perfect as any one of those in Cologne Cathedral, 
resembling these also in its slender and lofty proportions. The 
capital is almost Corinthian in its florid detail, and the column rests 
on an ice bracket, which gives one the idea of a shelf from which 
tropical plants are trailing. The whole seems as if the series of 
terraces was being supported on this one beautifully proportioned and ~ 
finely finished pillar, which, in its turn, appears to rest on air, for there 
is no ice on the cliff’s face anywhere below it. At very brief intervals 
on both sides of the valley the cascades dash out of horizontal clefts 
in the rock, here and there suggesting plumes of feathers, so delicate 
are their details ; again imitating monsters such as one sees engraved 
in old books. Fantastic to the extreme, these ice marvels are ever 
pleasing, and when they are largest, and, by consequence, least diver- 
sified, their colour, which ranges from pure white or pale green to 
brown where they are mingled with earth, and pale red where they 
are tinged with iron, lends them a charm that is less capable of being 
described than of being admired. 
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Approaching Grindelwald, the Eiger, the Monch, and the Jung- 
frau are revealed in succession. The last is, of course, seen only 
in its smaller horn, and not much even of that is displayed. Still 
there is enough in the light of the setting sun to entrance the 
spectator. I have never seen anything in the Alps to compare with 
the glorious scene of last night in the valley around Grindelwald. 
The snow became a lovely rose colour on every western facing peak and 
cliff ; and where the direct rays did not strike, the diffused light made 
the snow crystals gleam again. Then, as the pink flush died higher 
and higher, there came over the face of the north-eastern heavens a 
green light, which lasted for a few minutes only, and gave place to a 
rosy hue, which in its turn was succeeded by a paler green, that 
faded at last into the darkly, deeply, beautifully blue sky of a moon- 
light night in the Alps. And then the moon, which had been keeping 
company with the sun for two or three hours, had it all her own 
way, and bathed the mountains and the snow in a delicious flood of 
light which lasted until the witching hour had come and gone. I 
ventured down to the glaciers with the last morsel of daylight, and 
even a few yards upon that snout of the alligator’s head into which 
the lower glacier seems to form itself. But nothing could have been 
more dangerous. The snow was more slippery than the ice itself, 
and did not lie in sufficient depth to give the least foothold. With 
the conviction that the interests neither of readers nor of science 
would be furthered by foolhardiness, I unwillingly retraced my paces, 
entrancing though the varying tints of the ice that peeped under the 
snow here and there were in the dying light of day. To do more 
than glance at the upper and more beautiful glacier was impossible, 
but I found that there is less difference than usual between the two 
in point of purity. Whether it be that the rains, sleet, and thaws of 
winter have washed clean the monster’s head between the Eiger and 
the Mettenberg I cannot say, but if there is anything to choose in 
point of dirt, yesterday and to-day the lower glacier bears away the 
palm of cleanliness. Much of this may, of course, be due to the 
whitenesss of the friendly snow ; but I think the guide books at any 
time do the lower and larger glacier an injustice when they dwell 
upon its fouler appearance. 

In the course of the evening I found that no visitor had attempted 
either glacier since the first week of October—indeed the names of 
none are recorded on the books of any of the hotels that are open 
since the seventeenth of that month, when some Americans left a 
record of their journey. The two guides to whom I spoke, without 
going so far as to say that an ascent to the Mer de Glace was 
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impossible, manifested no alacrity in offering to make the attempt, 
and scouted the very idea of venturing under five times the usual 
charges. Now, to pay five times the usual money, in order to secure 
fiftyfold chances of virtual suicide, would seem rather an insane pro- 
ceeding even for the pleasure of saying that one had done what no 
other had ever tried, or for the sake of describing a scene the 
beauties whereof must be chiefly concealed by sheets of snow. 

The skilful guides to whom one looks up in summer as to masters 
of the mysteries of mountain lore, are now engaged in the ordinary 
avocations of Swiss peasants. They are haling firewood on sledges 
through the snowdrifts, and splitting and piling it into what Ameri- 
cans would call “cords.” Or they carry food to the cattle which used 
to roam over the mountain pastures that are locally called Alps—as 
though “alp” did not properly mean peak instead of pasture—and which 
are now carefully housed in those scattered chalets that look so pic- 
turesque from a distance and so very dirty on a nearer acquaintance. 
This morning even the Grindelwalders confessed that it was very 
cold. Truth to tell, nothing but sharp exercise could keep the 
life in one. The breath froze upon the moustache, and the eyes 
smarted as though snuff or pepper had been thrown into them. The 
sun rose grandly, dissipating that extraordinary purple tint which a 
clear dawn throws upon snow anywhere as much as in these high 
places, but which is perhaps intensified just outside the line of the 
half suggested rather than marked shadow of the mountains that 
intercept the heralds of the sun. And yet the sunrise, except when 
seen from a great eminence, is less notable than the sunset among 
the Alps, as well in winter as in summer. The light is cold and 
white. No rosy flush lights up the lofty summits; and probably 
there is something in the fact that at night in these regions one 
enjoys the thought that a hard day’s work is over, and feels 
more at liberty to admire that which can be seen without further 
labour. In the morning the cares of the day leave little room for 
romance .or time for admiration. So it was with me to-day. 
After a breakfast of good milk and bad eggs and good honey, 
paid for at a price that would have more than satisfied the 
manager of any railway hotel in England, I started for the lower 
glacier to see the process of cutting blocks of ice for the market 
of poor frivolous, luxurious Paris, which was little thinking this time 
twelve months back of sordets and cabinet wines cooled to a shade of 
nicety. I did not see any blocks actually cut; but several were 
trimmed in my presence, loaded on a sledge, and despatched hither 
that they might be sent, v/a Neuhaus, Thun, Berne, and Pontarlier, 
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to the capital of civilisation and entrepét of all that—vide Victor 
Hugo /assim—was unconquerable in France by the Germans. Pas- 
sing these blocks afterwards on the road down it was curious to note 
that, although the sun-rays had not reached them, and although the 
temperature had never gone nearer thawing than 26 or 27 degrees 
Fahrenheit, nevertheless the sharp edges of the blocks and nearly all 
the tool marks were gone, as though glacier ice thaws when the air 
is lower than 32 degrees. Can that be so as a matter of fact ? 
There were two things worthy of observation in the journey down 
to this, the inner gate of the Oberland. One was the thousands of 
crows which fairly blackened now the air as they flew, now the snow 
where they settled. The extreme cold has laid not a few of these 
predatory ornithological negroes dead by the roadside, but still they 
rise in myriads and haunt the neighbourhood of the chalets, which 
may afford a morsel of food over which to have a battle royal. Any- 
thing like the number of these birds I have neverseen. In one flock, 
if I may use the word, I had counted up to 230 when they rose, and 
then they were not half numbered. The other point was the change 
which one night had wrought in the shape of the masses of ice on the 
Rothenfluh. One piece, which yesterday was a delicate fringe, was 
to-day solid as a knife-blade. Another was yesterday a congeries of 
huge stalactites—two hours ago it was but a serrated edge. And 
yet there has been no thaw, no wind, no sleet, no snow, no rain, to 
affect these beautiful forms. King Frost appears to deal with them 
as a child deals with a box of bricks. Now they take one shape, now 
another, without apparent law. Any artist who may accept my advice 
to come here and copy nature and make his fortune, must be content 
to hurry in his transcript of the patterns provided for him, or be dis- 
appointed, when he returns to finish his sketch, to find that Nature has 
been beforehand with him, and given him new beauties instead of old. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS. 








A «STALK” IN THIBET. 
BY FRED WILSON. 


O SYLVANUS URBAN.—In tiie old days, when any 
remarkable event transpired, particulars of it were sent 
to the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. May I be 
permitted to copy the ancient netion? I ask you with 

the greater confidence because the subject I wish to introduce 
belongs to “sports and pastimes,” which you treat so well— 
and through famous pens—in the modernised pages of your illustrious 
periodical. If your admirable contributor, “H. H. D.,” whom you 
introduced into your shilling series a few years ago, had been alive, he 
would have thoroughly appreciated the little sketch which I enclose. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Fred Wilson, a well-known sportsman in 
India, and mentioned, as you will no doubt remember, by Colonel 
Markham in his “Sport in the Himalayas.” Here is my friend’s 
sketch :— 


I have just got back from a little excursion in Thibet. My feet, I 
fancy, will never be what they were, for though all symptoms of gout 
have disappeared, they fail me a little in very rough ground. I could 
do well enough on the moors, or in a stubble or turnip-field, or in one 
of your English woods or plantations ; but all these are very different 
from the Himalayas. Set to work and build four or five miles of a 
broad flight of stone steps to the moon, send an army of navvies with 
sledge hammers to smash all to pieces, and you will have something 
akin to many of the hills in Thibet. Ponies do well enough on the 
roads, but they soon get lame if taken out after game. Yaks are 
better, and I rode one of these all the time. They will go almost 
anywhere your nerves will allow you to take them; but one keeps 
for safety and comfort on the best ground. From this and other 
causes my bag was a very small one, and Harry Fowler might easily 
have beaten me even in weight. It consisted of two Ovis Ammon, a 
few hares, and a few sand grouse—the hares and grouse shot for the 
kitchen. In a space of country the size of Yorkshire there are only 
four or five flocks of Ovis Ammon, so you may be sure it is no easy 
matter to find them. The first week was entirely blank, and it was 
not till Friday of the second that I sawany. This was the rst of 
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September, though I did not recollect that till some days after. 
About ten o’clock I spied some females on a ridge nearly a mile 
away, and leaving my riding yak, and another which we always took 
with us to carry game, in charge of one of the Tartars, I went to 
stalk the sheep. There was a wide ravine to cross, and going down 
one side of this and up the other took some time. When I reached 
the place I found, to my great mortification, the sheep had also 
crossed, and gone to the hill I had come from, but a good distance 
below. I was debating with myself whether to go back and follow 
them, or go on to fresh ground, when, sweeping the further hills with 
the glass, I had the satisfaction to see five old rams quietly grazing. 
I sent the Tartar who was with me back to beckon to his comrade 
to come with the yaks, and while he was away the rams lay down for 
their noonday siesta. When the yaks came we all went on about half a 
mile, and then I left them and proceeded to the stalk. I got within 
about three hundred yards, and found there was no possibility of getting 
a rifle’s length nearer unperceived. There was nothing for it but to 
fire from where I was at once, or to lie still till the rams got up and 
commenced feeding again, for the chance of their coming my way. As 
I was not sure of hitting at the distance, I chose the later plan, and lay 
watching the magnificent beasts for more than an hour. Two seemed to 
’ be asleep, and three lying quiet butwakeful. At last, one after another, 
they got up and commenced grazing, but, unfortunately, they turned 
their faces the wrong way, and every step would take them still farther 
off. It was getting well on in the afternoon, and as they might not graze 
out of sight so as to allow me to get up and follow till dark, there 
was nothing for it but to chance the shot. If they had been another 
hundred yards off I should have left them and bivouacked somewhere 
near, and gone after them in the morning ; but three hundred yards 
is not such a very long shot for a first-rate Henry express rifle, so 
singling out the ram which I thought had the finest horns, I took a 
very steady aim, with a good rest, and fired. The report was like the 
signal to start for the Doncaster St. Leger. The rams started off at 
a racing pace, so fast that I could not get in the second barrel ere 
they were out of range entirely, but, to my great delight, the one I 
had fired at soon began to lag behind, and in a few seconds more 
was left by itself. The Tartars, who had been watching proceedings, 
came on with the yaks, and we were soon on the trail. Waiting 
behind any ridge or swell when the ram was in sight, and following 
as fast as we could when hid from view, evening closed on us without 
the chance of another shot. There was but little blood on the track, 
but enough to show the wound was more than a graze, and we might 
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find the animal dead in the morning; so, though a bivouac without 
bedding in these cold regions is anything but pleasant, we looked out 
for the most sheltered place, and made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could for the night. Fire was out of the question, for there was 
nothing to burn. Fortunately I had a small blanket under the 
saddle to prevent galling, and, wrapping myself in it, did not suffer 
so much from the cold as I feared. A few more of such nights 
though wouldn’t be a cure for the gout. There was a little cold tea 
left in the bottle, and some remains of breakfast in the bag, of which 
I made a supper, and then tried to goto sleep. In this I was not 
very successful, and felt very much inclined to follow the track by the 
bright moonlight. Such nights always seem very long, but daybreak 
came at last, and it was a great relief to be moving and to get warm 
again. There was no difficulty in picking up the trail, and we 
followed it up one hillside and down another for some miles till I 
began to fear we should see no more of the ram. There was no 
blood, but the footprints in the sandy or gravelly soil were easy 
enough to follow. At last we came on a wide plain and disturbed 
a troop of wild horses, and these trotted on in front for some dis- 
tance, nearly obliterating the tracks of our ram. To remedy this, I 
halted and sent one of the Tartars round to drive the horses on one 
side, in which he succeeded, and our way was free again. It was 
nearly noon, and I was getting both tired and hungry, when one of 
the Tartars, who went on ahead a little whenever I was in the saddle, 
crouched down, and I knew he saw either our ram or some other 
game. I threw myself off the yak, unslung the rifle, and when I got up 
to him saw the ram lying down, but apparently not much the matter 
with it. It was out of range, and with the glass I could not see 
where it was hit. In all probability it was ours, being on the track 
which we had never lost, and by itself. I made a careful stalk, and 
got a hundred yards from it, and the express at anything like that 
distance is as certain and deadly as any of the wonderful weapons in 
Cooper’s novels, so I felt and knew the chase was now over. The 
ram never got on its legs again, the little piece of lead sped to its 
destination, and in another moment I was walking up to the dead 
animal. It was a splendid specimen. The skin was of no use, it 
being the time these sheep change their coats, but the horns were 
magnificent ones. ‘The flesh was more than one yak could carry. 
All this time we had been going right away from the camp, and it 
was getting well on in the afternoon ere we had skinned and cut up 
the sheep and loaded the yak. I had a shoulder of the mutton 
strapped on each side behind the saddle, and we went on our way 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. M 
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rejoicing, the Tartars having made a breakfast on a portion of the 
raw liver. I tasted it, but did not join in this particular meal. 
It was after midnight when we reached the camp, and the pint of hot 
tea immediately got ready for me—wasn’t it good? To enjoy a cup 
of hot tea you must come and take a long day’s walk over the 
Thibet hills and get home to it just at dusk or after dark. If you 
were a deer-stalker you would want to know where the first bullet hit 
the ram for it to travel such a distance and to live nearly twenty- 
four hours afterwards. It had struck the fore leg, but had not broken 
the bone, and also hit the breast bone. : 

The Ovis Ammon is the largest but one of all the wild sheep. It 
is the mouflon of Buffon, and the argali of modern naturalists. It is 
found widely spread on the high table lands of Thibet. The largest 
of all the wild sheep is the Ovés Po/iz, found in Pamir, about the sources 
of the Oxus. I have not been there, and I think the only European 
of the present century who has was Lieut. Wood. He was no sports- 
man, and merely mentions the existence of the animal. It was to 
this part of the country Mr. Hayward was proceeding when he was 
so brutally murdered. 


Let me supplement this, to all sportsmen, very interesting narra- 
tive by the remark that the Ovis Ammon is so difficult of approach 
that only five or six of our countrymen have been successful in 
bagging these magnificent wild sheep. I write this on the banks of 
the Tagus. Armed with the cap of Fortunatus and Campbell’s 
‘Pleasures of Hope” I came here in the spring in search of an 
El Dorado. I wander amid primeval forests, beneath a bright blue 
sky, and I pity SYLvanus URsan’s foggy quarters in the regions of St. 
John’s Gate. I confess to a thrill of pleasure on entering the general 
room at the Hotel Central, Lisbon, to find a new copy of the 
Gentleman’s, with an instalment of the new poet’s latest poem. 

I could not manage the campaign in Scotland this year, or you 
would have had specimens of both the fur and the feather. Although 
we have no game in the Peninsula, we find plenty of “food for 
powder,” the banks of the Tagus being a favourite resort for a great 
variety of long-beaks, i.e. woodcock, snipe, teal, duck, &c. I went 
out the other day and made a famous bag, chiefly snipe. Fancy 
this: we had breakfast a/ /resco,in an orange grove, the trees 
splendid with golden fruit; the month, December! I will not 
torture you further, but hope your sporting readers will enjoy a Stalk 
in Thibet. 

C. S. 





LIFE IN LONDON. 
IV.— FORECASTING. 


x6} x HE phases of life in London are abundant enough to 
2] ce) keep this series of papers running while SyYLvaANUS URBAN 


sits in his chair, though he should live ten times as long 

z yet as the past history of his magazine. There is no 

need to look backward or forward for subjects. Yet, while the 

wonderful drama is enacting before him, the reflective Londoner must 

close his eyes sometimes and speculate on the future of life in this 

great city. What London is to-day we know. What may it be only 

one hundred years hence? - The period is short. The grandchildren 

of about a million of our neighbours now dwelling on the banks of 

the Thames will live to report on the aspects of the capital in 1973. 
What is the tale they will have to tell ? 

In science, invention, and discovery, we can never imagine far 
beyond immediate possibilities. Whatever practical thing can be 
really conceived of can very soon be realised. Speculation on the 
material conditions of the future must therefore at the best be vague. 
Nevertheless there are very good grounds for building a passably 
probable structure of guesses on the future of this great capital for 
two or three generations. 

Population is the first element in the inquiry. How many people 
will there be assembled round the old city as a centre in 1973? I 
will assume a continued increase during the forthcoming century. 
The point is open to doubt ; but the balance of argument is largely 
in favour of the growth of the capital, decade by decade, if not year 
by year, at least for some ages yet. A great city adds to its 
population by < © processes: one the natural increase, and the other 
the attraction of strangers. Both these causes, so far as one may 
judge, are likely to remain operative for a long time. 

Almost nothing is known about the laws which regulate the natural 
increase, and there are instances in the world of populations 
unaccountably standing still in point of numbers, and even receding. 
But there is no such instance in the history of those races of north- 
western Europe by whom chiefly this country is peopled. The 
phenomenon of the rapid extension of the Anglo-Saxons will probably 


not go on for ever; but it can hardly stop suddenly. It has been at 
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work for upwards of a thousand years, and never more remarkably 
than in our own times. It is surely good for another century. 
Natural tendencies like these in the blood of particular races, mani- 
fested with fair uniformity during a thousand years, do not cease in a 
generation or two without notice and without external cause. The 
times of ignorance and folly are gone by when society was likely to 
make and persist in any social blunder large enough to check the 
development of the physical proclivities of the population. It would 
be rash to attempt to anticipate the possibilities of a long indefinite 
period of the future; but for the small space of a hundred years a 
high degree of probability attaches to the assumption that the natural 
increase of our population will follow the course of our experience. 

But the artificial increase? Is the habit of clustering round a 
great centre likely to continue? It is hard to imagine a decline of 
the influences which cause London to grow by external accretion. 
Its commercial advantages are at least as great in the prospect as in 
the retrospect. Its position and facilities for trading are at least as 
good, comparatively, as in any past period ; and the start it has in the 
race, by reason of its immense population of consumers and intelli- 
gent distributors, heavily handicaps all competitors. If London were 
cribbed in by physical boundaries her manufactories would gradually 
betake themselves to other quarters; but there are no practical 
limits to the expansion of her area. Whole counties lie round her, 
waiting to come within the pale. All Essex and Kent, as well as 
Surrey, are open to become her workshop, and she is surrounded by 
a fair country for pleasant homes for the people of coming genera- 
tions, 

In attractiveness, independently of business advantages, time seems 
all on our side. London is healthful beyond almost all her compeers, 
and promises at least to keep pace with the best of them in improving 
her sanitary condition. As she grows in size she grows in beauty. 
Take them for all in all, there are no more charming suburbs in the 
island. Every year adds some improvement, some grace, and some 
of the facilities and advantages associated with a predominant centre 
of civilisation. Nearly all the evils of Old London are on the mend. 
Its river walls grow into carriage-drives and promenades. Broad 
streets are pushing through narrow and squalid regions ; parks and 
open spaces are preserved with all possible jealousy ; pleasure and 
recreation grounds are opened in newly-peopled quarters. The town 
is now in a transition state. Works are beginning which may 
take a quarter of a century to complete, and meanwhile we shall 
witness the commencement of other undertakings. Whoever lives 
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through the next twenty years will see the fruits ripen. There will 
be vast improvements in the mere appearance of the capital. As an 
attractive city in a material sense, in comparison with other great 
centres, London is running a winning race. 

Nor is the charm of the city, as the capital of the empire, likely to 
wane. Centralisation increases. There is a constant gravitation of 
superior forces to this centre. Genius, energy, enterprise, fly to 
London, as the focus of power. It is the one spot from which the 
country can be moved. Not a sign arises of a reaction upon this 
tendency. No one thinks of proposing new centres of imperial 
action. Facilities of intercourse are all on the same side. The 
time is coming when, by turns, the whole population of the kingdom 
will spend a portion of their year in the capital. Our colonies will 
by-and-by be tenanted by millions where there are now only hun- 
dreds and thousands, and there must be constant personal inter- 
course between the colonists and our metropolis. The ratio of this 
coming and going will increase as travelling becomes easier and 
cheaper. The mere temporary population, which is now very large, 
will be magnified immensely, and the more there may be who come 
the larger will be the numbers who will remain. If Great Britain’s 
good fortune continue, and her children everywhere increase, as they 
surely must in the century before us, London, as the seat of Govern- 
ment, the centre of attraction for genius and ambition, the very 
temple of the highest arts and the source of the foremost efforts of 
thought, can hardly fail to maintain the position she now holds in 
relation to the empire. 

But what of her rivals elsewhere in the world? If London should 
hold her own in competition with Paris, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, 
Madrid, and New York, may not all the old capitals lose caste before 
the wonderful uprising of some new empire city, such as Chicago or 
Melbourne may become in a hundred years ? 

It is impossible to estimate all the chances, but the very greatness 
in commerce, in wealth, and in population of any city in the distant 
continents of the West, the South, or the East, would probably tend 
only to increase the importance of London, which makes haste to 
stretch forth its hand to every new people assembled anywhere for 
the purposes of civilisation. We have here a machinery which has 
been at work, on a- constantly increasing scale, for two thousand 
years, always adapting itself to the times, always finding itself equal 
to new emergencies. We have the imperishable advantages of his- 
tory and tradition side by side with a great share of the best of 
modern genius and enterprise. New cities in countries of splendid 
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natural gifts like that in which Chicago has sprung up, may run 
ahead of London in population and wealth, and outshine the ancient 
capital of Britain in many ways. It is more than possible, it is quite 
probable, that the next hundred years will see some such experience 
as this ; for who can measure thie resources which lie almost untouched 
in lands like America and Australia? I would not hazard the pre- 
diction that in wealth and population no city, new or old, will run 
past London. All I anticipate is that, within the period set down, 
this great city will go on increasing, in all that makes her famous to- 
day, at the steady pace at which she has been moving within our 
own time. 

If I were looking forward for a thousand years I should hesitate to 
make any prediction with regard to London. The possibilities of 
the next ten centuries are as far beyond conception almost as the 
conditions of life on another planet, and though I have no belief 
whatever in the picture of the sketching New Zealander, and am- 
disposed to think that in coming times only earthquakes or great 
geological changes can sweep away civilisation from any of its 
sttongholds, I do not think that there are in existence elements of 
probability enough to lend interest to a speculation upon what this 
capital may be at a date so long distant. But the materials are 
considerable by which the likelihoods of the short period of one 
hundred years may be weighed, and the inference seems to me a fair 
one that London will continue at least for so long to grow as she has 
grown before our eyes. 

A population of about thirteen millions—that is the first result I 
find if these inferences are good. The figures area little startling. 
A city of thirteen millions of inhabitants is altogether outside the 
range of our experience or knowledge. Probably not a third of that 
number were ever yet settled on one spot. The population of the 
capital of China has been guessed at four millions, but nearly all 
authorities place the figure much lower, and no other city has ever 
been known to contain so many people as are returned as the actual 
number in London on the 3rd of April, 1871—viz., 3,254,260. It is 
true that one Grimaldi, some hundred and fifty years ago, set down 
the population of Pekin at sixteen millions ; but that was a leap in 
the dark. In our time the numbers are thought to be under rather 
than over four millions; while Jeddo, the next: most densely popu- 
lated city of the East, has probably less than two millions. The 
inhabitants of old Rome, the capital of the civilised world, were 
never thought to exceed two millions ; they were estimated by 
Gibbon at about a million and a quarter in the fifth century. But 
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Rome was artificially incapable of extension in area. Villas and 
gardens and other private possessions surrounded the city like a 
barrier, and in order to make the most of tle space within these 
limits houses were built so lofty that, to prevent frequent accidents, 
the Emperors were compelled to put in force a decree that private 
buildings should not run higher from the ground than seventy feet. 
Pekin is even more rigidly walled in, and its area is not more than 
fourteen square miles ; while the whole of London covers a hundred 
and twenty-two square miles, and may expand itself, without hin- 
drance, in any direction. ‘The English capital, indeed, adopts now 
a policy which, until a comparatively recent date, was never thought 
of—it lays itself out for an unlimited growth of population. The old 
districts are widened up, and the new are constructed to be loosely 
peopled. The ancient close-packing system has ceased, and light 
and space are being let into overcrowded localities. There are now 
half a million more people than there were in 1861, but the traffic in 
the chief thoroughfares is easier. There are fewer dead-locks in the 
streets, and business and pleasure are managed with greater facility. 
These are the results of the simple fact that London has within the 
last quarter of a century recognised the coming of the stress of an 
unparalleled population, and made preparations to meet it. Three 
hundred years ago Queen Elizabeth issued a proclamation forbidding 
the erection of new buildings ‘‘ where none such had existed within 
the memory of man ;” for the extension of the metropolis was not only 
calculated to encourage the increase of the plague, but was thought 
to create trouble in governing such multitudes—a dearth of victuals, 
the multiplying of beggars, an increase of artisans more than could 
live together, and the impoverishment of other cities for lack of 
inhabitants. At that time the whole population of England and 
Wales was probably less than five millions, of whom certainly not 
more than half a million lived in London. But the inhabitable 
area then was very limited. Without any of the modern machinery 
of speedy communication and protection from depredation, a city 
stretching upwards of eleven miles from north to south and from east 
to west would have been an impossibility. 

The estimate of a population of 13,000,000 in 1973 is based upon 
the increase of the ten years from 1861 to 1871, which was one and 
a half per cent. per annum. The increase would be much greater— 
showing a population of something like 16,000,o0o—if calculated on 
the rate of accretion in the first fifty years of the present century, and 
still more if reckoned upon the percentage of the last twenty or thirty 
years. The ratio of increase of the last ten years, which gives the 
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result of 13,000,000 in 1973, is the lowest since 1841. But that the 
rate has fallen somewhat since 1861 can hardly be taken to indicate 
a permanent turn in the tide. The decade in which occurred the 
American civil war, the stoppage of our cotton manufacture, the 
greatest financial crisis of the century,and a general depression of 
trade, is not a fair gauge of the tendency of the population of a great 
city which suffered severely from all those causes. The fact that in 
such a time the people of the capital increased by 447,000 is 
evidence of the determined growth of London under difficulties. 
Judging from the state of things since the census was taken nearly 
two years ago, the increase of population between 1871 and 1881 
will be at a greater rate than one and a half per cent. Thirteen 
millions, therefore, a hundred years hence, is a very low estimate for 
the population of London, and I can imagine nothing short of irre- 
trievable national calamity, or a complete and wholly unlooked for 
revolution in the conditions of civilisation in this part of the world, 
that can prevent the realisation of that estimate. 

A population of not less than thirteen millions, and a hundred years 
more of progress in the arts, in science, literature, the drama : from this 
date a century of inventions, discoveries, new modes of increasing 
productions and sparing toil, new pleasures and comforts, higher know- 
ledge of all knowable things, inestimable improvements in the art of 
health, better laws and principles of government—Who can form a 
conception of Life in London at the end of that hundred years? 
In point of time the period is short ; but there have been no ages of 
the past by which may be measured this century forward. A hundred 
years ago the machinery which regulates our habits and modes of 
living to-day was not thought of, and we were still struggling, not very 
hopefully, to emulate the highest civilisation of old Greece and Rome. 
In all, except pure art, we have now gone far past those ancient 
standards, and so close have we run once or twice on the heels of the 
divine masters of the past that the next high wave of genius or the 
next after that may land us far ahead of old history, even in the 
accomplishments in which the first civilised nations most excelled. 
If the story of the human race thus far may teach us anything, it 
tells us now that we are past the dangers which three or four times 
thrust back the advanced races and rendered necessary the beginning 
of the work of civilisation afresh. Blunders so gigantic and 
irreparable as those of old cannot be repeated. 

On this foundation, I think we may fairly speculate on the 
prospects of Life in London in 1973. 

RIcHARD GOWING. 





THE REPUBLICAN IMPEACHMENT. 


N his pamphlet, “The Impeachment of the House of Bruns- 
wick,” Mr. Bradlaugh says: “ The right of the members of 
the House of Brunswick to succeed to the Throne is a right 
accruing only from the Act of Settlement, it being clear that, 

except from this statute, they have no claim to the Throne. It is 
therefore submitted that should Parliament in its wisdom see fit to 
enact that, after the death or abdication of her present Majesty, the 
Throne shall no longer be filled by a member of the House of 
Brunswick, such an enactment would be perfectly within the compe- 
tence of Parliament.” In the November number of this magazine I 
maintained that for enacting purposes the Parliament consists of the 
Sovereign, the House of Lords, and the House of Commons—a Bill 
does not become law until it is voted by the Commons, voted by the 
Lords, and assented to by the Sovereign, and that therefore Parlia- 
ment could not constitutionally deprive the Prince of Wales of the 
reversion to the Crown without the assent of the Sovereign. I also 
said that an Act barring the succession of the lawfui heir to the 
Throne, even if it were duly passed and assented to by Parliament, 
would be a revolutionary proceeding. Mr. Bradlaugh replies : “ That 
the British Parliament can prevent the succession of the lawful heir to 
the Throne is certain.” He refers to the revolution of 1688, and 
says: “If Parliament has and had no right to exclude or prevent the 
succession of a ‘lawful heir,’ then the members of the present 
House of Brunswick are illegally on the Throne—in fact, usurpers. 
I contend that they are lawfully on the Throne, and may be as 
lawfully ejected from it.” Mr. Bradlaugh says that the number of 
persons who think with him is not scant. If the constitutional 
history of England were taught in schools, the number of those who 
assented to Mr. Bradlaugh’s historical argument would be countable 
on his thumbs. 

With regard to Mr. Bradlaugh’s quotations from the Parliamentary 
debates in 1788, it will be enough to remark that I have not denied 
the authority of the two Houses of Parliament as set forth in the 
dictum of Mr. Pitt: “That no person had a right to the Throne 
independent of the consent of the two Houses.” The component 
parts of Parliament are conjointly and severally creatures of the 
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law. Neither the Sovereign nor the Houses of Parliament are above 
the law. Mr. Bradlaugh might have cited more formally definite 
authorities than extracts from debates in Parliament. Sir Edward 
Coke, referring to the power of Parliament, says it is “‘so transcendent 
and absolute that it cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, 
within any bounds.” Bracton says of the Sovereign, “the law makes 
him king.” The 12 and 13 William III. c. 2 (the Act of Settlement) 
recites that “ whereas the laws of England are the birthright of the 
people thereof, and all the kings and queens who shall ascend the 
Throne of this realm ought to administer the government of the same 
according to the said laws.” The 6 Anne, c. 7, makes it high treason 
for any one to assert “that the kings or queens of this realm, by and 
with the authority of Parliament, are not able to make laws and 
statutes of sufficient force and validity to limit and bind the Crown 
and the descent, limitation, inheritance, and government thereof.” 
Here, then, I have given the highest authorities as to the power 
of Parliament—that is to say, I have quoted from Acts of Parliament. 
So far, then, Mr. Bradlaugh and I are agreed, or rather it seems that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was hardly aware of the constitutional enactments 
which assert the power of Parliament. But, we must now ask, What 
is Parliament and what is an Act of Parliament? Parliament is not 
the Sovereign only, or the House of Lords only, or the House of 
Commons only, or the two Houses, but is the Sovereign and the two 
Houses. An Act of Parliament is not a resolution of the Commons, 
or a resolution of the Lords, or an edict of the Sovereign. It is not 
a Bill that has been voted by the Lords and the Commons. It is 
a Bill that has been voted by the Commons and by the Lords, and 
been assented to by the Sovereign. Mr. Bradlaugh says: “ However 
absurd any statute may be, the English judges are bound to enforce 
it.” Precisely ; but what is a statute? Suppose the Lords and the 
Commons passed a Bill declaring it treason for any person to affirm 
orally or by writing that the House of Brunswick ought to be ousted 
from the succession to the Throne ; and we will further suppose that 
Queen Victoria, for the first time in her reign, exercised her right of 
veto, and refused her assent to the Bill. If Mr. Bradlaugh were 
prosecuted according to the provisions of the Bill, the judges would 
not allow the prosecution to proceed, because a Bill of the two 
Houses of Parliament is not a statute, is not law, until it receives 
the assent of the Sovereign. Mr. Bradlaugh refers us to the revolu- 
tion of 1688. It would be sufficient forme to reply that what is done 
in a period of revolution is not a precedent to be followed in a time 
of settled government; but if we glance at the events of the last 
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revolution we shall see that they emphatically contradict the theory 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. 

James II. left the country in November, 1688, and on the 22nd 
of January the so-called Convention Parliament met. Now in 
the 1 W. and M., sec. 2, c. 2 (the Act founded on the Bill of Rights), 
we find that the Convention Parliament was elected in compliance 
with letters written by the Prince of Orange “To the lords spiritual 
and temporal being Protestants,” and other letters |“ to the several 
counties, cities, universities, boroughs, and Cinque Ports for the 
choosing of such persons to represent them as were of right to be 
sent to Parliament to meet and sit at Westminster.” Neither in Eng- 
land nor in any other country can a Parliament, or an Assembly, or 
a Congress summon itself. In a revolutionary period, when there is 
no constitutional authority to summon a Parliament, some person is 
obliged to usurp the authority. In England it is the prerogative of 
the Crown to summon a Parliament, but on two occasions this law was 
violated. ‘The Parliament that restored Charles II. and the Parlia- 
ment of 1688 were not summoned by Royal Writ. Well, on the 28th 
January the Convention Parliament resolved “ That King James II., 
having endeavoured to subvert the Constitution of this kingdom by 
breaking the original contract between King and people, and by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and that the Throne is thereby vacant.” 
On the 13th February William and Mary were declared to be King and 
Queen. The first Act of the completed Parliament was one declaring 
that the Lords and Commons convened at Westminster on the 22nd 
of January, 1688, “are the two Houses of Parliament, and so shall 
be and are hereby declared, accounted, and adjudged to be to all 
intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever, notwithstanding 
any want of writ or writs of summons, or any other defect of form or 
default whatsoever, as if they had been summoned according to the 
usual form.” And the first Act of the first duly summoned Parliament 
was the 2 W. and M., for the avoiding of all disputes and questions 
concerning the being and authority of the late Parliament, which 
enacts “that all and singular the Acts made and enacted in the said 
(Convention) Parliament were and are laws and statutes of this 
kingdom.” 

The change of 1688 was a revolution, but, of all revolutions on 
record, the most moderate and conservative. There was no change 
in the form of government, and the change of Sovereign was scarcely 
a change of dynasty. The monarch who had fled was succeeded by 
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members of his family. The Convention Parliament was summoned 
by the Prince, who, though not then the de jure King of England, 
was without doubt the de facfo supreme power in the country. Yet 
the precedent of the Restoration Parliament was followed, and not a 
moment was lost in doing all that could be done to give the in- 
formally summoned Parliament a constitutional title. ‘The Houses of 
Parliament were then, as now, honourably jealous of their rights and 
privileges, but. they were too constitutional and too law-abiding to 
sax : “We, the two Houses of Parliament, do not need the recognition 
of the Crown to assure the validity of our Acts.” On the contrary, 
in the most solemn manner they sought and obtained that consti- 
tutional sanction. 

But Mr. Bradlaugh refers us to the Act of Settlement, the 12 and 
13 William III. c. 2, dated the 12th June, 1701—that is, thirteen 
years after the revolution—and he tells us ‘‘That the power to repeal 
is as complete as the authority to enact.” We turn to the statute, 
and we read these words: “And the same are by His Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the said Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, and by authority of the same, ratified 
and confirmed accordingly.” That is to say, the Act of Settlement is 
not an Act of the two Houses only, but of the Crown also. If, there- 
fore, we admit that the power to repeal is as complete as the authority 
to enact, it surely follows that an enactment of the Crown and the 
Houses of Parliament cannot be repealed except by the authority of 
the Crown as well as of the two Houses of Parliament. 

So much for Mr. Bradlaugh’s assertion that in a period of settled 
Government the two Houses of Parliament can, without the assent of 
the Crown, repeal the Act of Settlement, which was not the Act of a 
Convention Parliament, but of a Parliament of King, Lords, and 
Commons. Before leaving this subject, I will say a word about Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s reference to the United States. He writes: “In America 
there is a written Constitution, and an Act of Congress may not only be 
unconstitutional, but the judges may disregard it as unconstitutional.” 
The Supreme Court not only may, but is bound to disregard an un- 
constitutional Act of Congress. The Fathers of the Republic would 
not confer on the Executive, or on Congress, or on the Supreme 
Court, authority to amend or alter the Constitution. That power is 
reserved to the people. Mr. Bradlaugh will discover, by even a 
cursory study of the English Constitution, that no power is conferred 
upon the two Houses of Parliament to amend or alter the Constitution 
any more than such a power is vested in the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Let us now notice Mr. Bradlaugh’s statement that “ the Parliament 
has full and uncontrollable authority to make any enactment and to 
repeal any enactment heretofore made.” 

Be it observed that Mr. Bradlaugh does not mean the mere potential 
power of Parliament, but the constitutional competence of Parlia- 
ment. What I understand by constitutional competency is the 
power to do anything that 1s not in violation of the Constitution ; for a 
constitutional Parliament is not a constituent assembly, but the 
creature, servant, and protector of the Constitution. Is Parliament 
constitutionally competent to make or repeal any enactment? In 
his pamphlet Mr. Bradlaugh writes :—‘‘ The object of the present 
essay is to submit reasons for the repeal of the Act of Settlement, so ~ 
Jar as the succession to the Throne is concerned.” Why is a part only of 
the Act to be repealed? The Act of Settlement contains the follow- 
ing clause :—‘ That after the said limitation shall take effect as afore- 
said, judges’ commissions be made guam diu se bene gesserint, and 
their salaries ascertained and established, but upon the address of 
both Houses of Parliament it may be lawful to remove them.” Is 
Parliament competent to repeal this clause, which is the guarantee of 
the independence of the judges? Or has Parliament the constitutional 
authority to enact that it shall not be dissolved at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and shall not be dissolved at the end of seven years by the 
effluxion of time, but shall be a permanent assembly, filling up 
vacancies as it chooses, without regard to the law or to the will of 
the people? If a Parliament so acted would it not be the duty 
of a constitutional Sovereign to call upon the people to refuse 
obedience to the unconstitutional decree, and to defend their rights 
and liberty? The assertion of Mr. Bradlaugh is nonsensical. Par- 
liament as well as the Sovereign is a creation of the law, and can only 
act lawfully when it respects the Constitution of the country. Mr. 
Bradlaugh says: “‘ In Great Britain there is no written Constitution.” 
This is not true. Portions of our Constitution are non scrip/a, but 
other parts of our Constitution—such as Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Act of Settlement, and the Habeas Corpus Act—are 
written. But whether written or unwritten the Constitution is of equal 
authority. 

To discuss the potentiality of the Sovereign or of the two Houses 
of Parliament or of Mr. Bradlaugh would be profitless. The 
Sovereign might, with the support of an army or the people, tear the 
Constitution in shreds and found a despotic Government. The 
two Houses of Parliament might, with the assent of the nation, 
abolish the monarchy and set up a republic. If Her Majesty’s 
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subjects transferred their allegiance to Mr. Bradlaugh, he might 
make himself dictator or emperor. But any such change would be 
a revolution. Any act in violation of the Constitution is an uncon- 
stitutional act. The constitutional competence of the two Houses 
of Parliament is limited by the Constitution. A revolution may be 
just and expedient, but in spite of its justice and expediency a revo- 
lution is a revolution, and not a constitutional reform. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s assertion as to the unlimited power of Parliament 
is scandalously immoral. It is true that the Constitution does not 
expressly limit the authority of Parliament, and, seeing that Parlia- 
ment speaks and enacts as the representative of all the orders of 
the community: that Parliament consists of Sovereign, Lords, and 
People, and no wish of one part of Parliament is of any force 
unless it is agreed to by the other part, it is impossible to limit 
the authority of Parliament, just as it is impossible to limit by edict 
the authority of the many if the many choose to put it forth. But it 
is quite another affair to plead this necessarily unlimited authority as 
a reason for repealing an Act. ‘ Might makes right” is the ethics of 
the tyrant—of the savage tyrant. “I wear the sword and therefore I 
slaughter those I hate” is the only answer that a King Theodore 
gives when he is denounced for shedding innocent blood to gratify 
his momentary spite or his passing whim. Now, in the mere potential 
sense, the authority of the British Parliament is as unlimited as the 
authority of a barbaric despot ; but Parliament is bound in honour 
to respect the Constitution, to do justice to all men, and to be true 
and honest in its acts. But observe that when Mr. Bradlaugh speaks 
about Parliament, he does not mean the whole Parliament, he does 
not mean Sovereign, Lords, and Commons, but only a part of Parlia- 
ment. His words are: “The right to deal with the Throne is 
inalienably vested in the English people, to be exercised by them 
through their representatives in Parliament ;” and in the same 
paragraph he says: “The Parliament has full and incontestable 
authority to make any enactment and to repeal any enactment here- 
tofore made.” The vocabulary of invective and vituperation has 
been ransacked and exhausted to find opprobrious epithets for kings 
who break the constitutional compact and trample on the rights of 
the people. Let the king who abuses his high trust be accursed, 
. for there is no worse political crime. But there is a political crime that 
calls as loudly for execration. It is when a people, beguiled by the 
false teaching of demagogues, violate the constitutional compact, and 
trample on the constitutional rights of the Sovereign. Mr. Bradlaugh 
says :“‘I can affirm that I never flatter the masses I address.” This is a 
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sounding and oft-repeated stump phrase. What Mr. Bradlaugh may 
say to the masses I know not, but in his pamphlet he flatters the 
people after the commonplace demagogue style by telling them that 
they are supreme, and that they have a right to violate the constitu- 
tional compact. For nearly a century the French demagogues have 
been repeating the same abominable flattery, and they have been 
believed. What is the result? After so many revolutions, anarchy 
and not order reigns in France ; instead of ‘a settled Government, 
she has a Provisional Government ; and instead of political liberty 
there is the tyranny of factions, the most oppressive of all tyrannies. 
The voice of the people is the voice of authority, but its edicts are 
neither blessed nor a blessing unless they are inspired by a love of 
justice. God forbid that the devilish dogma, “ Might makes right,” 
should ever be an article of our political creed. God forbid that the 
English people should ever forget that freedom cannot be divorced 
from justice. Happily there is no sign of the free mother of free 
nations being false to those sacred principles which have been her 
sure guide in the days of trial, which have made her great and 
glorious, and her fair land the home and the shrine of liberty. 

But Mr. Bradlaugh puts forth reasons for what he ignorantly, or 
impertinently presuming on the ignorance of his hearers, calls a 
constitutional act, but which would be a revolution. The pleas for 
repealing the Act of Settlement and cutting off the succession of the 
Prince of Wales to the Throne are false in fact, bad in law, and gro- 
tesquely irrelevant. Mr. Bradlaugh asserts that the Princes of the 
House of Brunswick have been bad men, and that all the ills of 
England since the revolution of 1688 have been the fault of the 
Brunswick Sovereigns. Ergo, says Mr. Bradlaugh, let us prevent 
the accession of the Prince of Wales on the demise of the reigning 
Sovereign. Why Queen Victoria is to occupy the Throne until she 
chooses to present her sceptre to Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, or dies, is 
not explained. 

With regard to personal character I submit that the private vices 
of a king do not justify a political revolution. Charles I. was a 
good husband and a good father, but a bad king, and deserved to 
lose his crown. James II. was not a personally vicious man, yet the 
revolution of 1688 was justifiable because he was a bad king. There 
is no nobler lady living than Queen Victoria. Her conduct as a 
daughter, as a wife, and as a mother endears her to nations that owe 
her no allegiance. Not only is Victoria a good woman, but alsoa good 
queen, for she is ever mindful ef her duty to the State, and respects 
the rights of her subjects. But if our beloved Queen were a bad 
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Sovereign, her womanly virtues would not be a reason for permitting 
her to violate the Constitution and to infringe our political rights. 
Constitutional loyalty to the Throne is not inspired by the character 
of the occupant. In countries where the ruler is a despot, personal 
attachment is all important, but where the ruler is a constitutional 
monarch the stability of the Throne does not depend upon the private 
character of the wearer of the crown. It is of great moment that the 
fierce light which, as the poet says, beats about the Throne should 
show to the nation an example of exalted virtue ; but that is beside - 
the political question. So if Mr. Bradlaugh had proved that the 
Princes of the House of Brunswick must needs be libertines, it would 
by no means follow that we ought to oust the present reigning 
family. 

Mr. Bradlaugh strings together the evil stories which have been 
told about the Georges, which he says he believes to be true. His 
credulity is marvellous if he assumes that the Georges altogether 
escaped calumny. In my article on the ‘pamphlet I said that if all 
the stories about the Georges are true, if they were the vilest of men, 
and if bad private character were a reason for a change of dynasty, 
still it would not be fair to visit the sins of his ancestors upon Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales, and by way of illustration I wrote : “Suppose 
that Mr. Bradlaugh’s ancestors had been very abominable persons, 
that would be no reason for punishing Mr. Bradlaugh, or for declaring 
him incompetent to hold a public office.” This put Mr. Bradlaugh 
hors de combat, and, writhing on the ground, he blurts out a confes- 
sion of the unsoundness of his views, and very curtly repudiates the 
leading argument of his pamphlet. He thus writes: “But it is 
asked, Ought the fact that George IV. was ‘a very bad man’ to be 
urged as a ground for hindering the succession of Albert Edward to the 
Throne? Certainly not!” Certainly not! Then why does Mr. Brad- 
laugh devote the greater part of his pamphlet to the recital of the 
vicious stories told of the Georges? If they have nothing to do 
with the question, why are they repeated? Was it to make the 
pamphlet acceptable to the debased wretches who revel in stories of 
profligacy? I will charitably assume that Mr. Bradlaugh thought 
they were relevant to the issue until I gave the coup de gréce. 
Mr. Bradlaugh then proceeds: “ But the fact that the four Georges 
were all very bad kings, and that William IV. was not a good 
one, ought not to be a ground for electing Albert Edward to 
the throne.” This is tilting at a bogus windmill in pantomimic 
fashion. I do not say that the Prince of Wales should be elected 
to the Throne because his royal ancestors were bad. No one 
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says so, and Mr. Bradlaugh himself tells us that the Prince of 
Wales is heir apparent to the Throne by virtue of the Act of Settle- 
ment. Then comes the most remarkable sentence that ever was 
penned by a bewildered republican. Thus writes the advocate of 
an English republic : “ Let him (the Prince of Wales) be elected or 
rejected on his own merits and qualifications for the kingly office.” 
So Mr. Bradlaugh approves of “an elective monarchy-republic” ! 
Is the Crown to be submitted to competitive examination? May Mr. 
Bradlaugh as well as Albert Edward be a candidate for the high office ? 
Or is the Prince of Wales to be tried by judge and jury? Mr. Brad- 
laugh has queer ideas of law and justice. Parliament is forthwith to 
enact that, “ The Throne shall be no longer filled by a member of the 
House of Brunswick,” but on the demise of the Crown Albert 
Edward is to be elected or rejected on his merits. His Royal 
Highness is to be first executed and afterwards tried. If Mr. 
Bradlaugh could be as successful in assailing the Throne as he is in 
demolishing his own arguments the Prince of Wales would never be 
King of England. 

I do not propose to follow Mr. Bradlaugh in his charges against 
the government of the Georges, because whether they are true or false 
they have no more to do with the question raised by Mr. Bradlaugh 
than they have with a mathematical problem. Let us admit that 
“one early act of George I. was to purchase for the sum of £ 250,000 
Bremen and Verdun.” Let us admit “that George II. repeatedly 
signed treaties pledging England to the payment of enormous sub- 
sidies.” Let us admit that George III. was responsible for the loss of 
the American colonies. It would be easy enough to show that since 
the revolution of 1688 the monarchs of England have not ruled 
without the consent of Parliament, and that therefore some part of 
the nation at least was conjointly responsible for the policy of 
the King’s Government. But we will let that pass. We will, for 
argument’s sake, agree with Mr. Bradlaugh, that for all that has been 
done amiss, for all the national ills we have suffered, our kings are 
solely responsible. Our wars were their wars, and against our will 
and welfare. The Great Rebellion was in vain ;_ and, though ship- 
money was abolished, the House of Brunswick has, against our will, 
burdened us with a debt of £800,000,000. The Brunswick monarchs 
have filled the butchers’ shops with great blow-flies, and diseased 
the potatoes. What then? This is a world of weal and woe. If all 
the woe is to be charged against our monarchs, we must perforce give 
them credit for all our weal. If the King is held responsible for 


the blight, he may justly claim our gratitude when the harvest is 
VoL. X., N.S. 1873. N 
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plenteous. Now what, I ask, is the condition of our Empire? It isa 
condition of unsurpassed greatness, glory, and prosperity. The 
sceptre of England is acknowledged in the five quarters of the globe. 
The standard of England is planted in Africa. We govern the West 
Indies. The grim rock of Gibraltar is the stately monument of our 
naval supremacy in Europe. We have ports in China. The vast 
Dominion of Canada is affiliated to the British Crown. The 
Australias, the last discovered world, the countries of unspeakable 
riches, are our colonies. The Queen of England is also Empress of 
India. Our language is the language of America and Australia. It 
is in Africa the language of freedom to the negro, and in India the 
language of command. Our ships crowd the pathways of the ocean, 
and are seen in every port. Our commerce is the wonder of the age. 
Our wealth is beyond calculation. In science and in literature we 
hold the foremost rank. We rejoice in the political liberty the 
lovers of freedom in other ages and in other countries have vainly 
sighed for, fought for, and died for. I say that it is under the 
monarchy of the House of Brunswick that we have attained to this 
supreme dominion, wealth, and honour. I do not say this unprece- 
dented prosperity and this exceeding weight of national glory are due 
to the wisdom and conduct of our kings. I hold that the monarchs 
of the reigning house have effectively done the work they had to do— 
for, by their occasional resistance to the popular demands, they have 
prevented reform being hurried into revolution ; and our Queen is an 
example to all constitutional monarchs. But it is to the blessing 
of God, and to the wisdom and conduct of the nation—and 
“the Nation” means the Lords as well as the people, and the 
Sovereign as well as the Lords and people—that we must ascribe 
the national might and majesty that the most ardent and sanguine 
patriot could not have dreamed of in 1688. But I say that if we are 
so foolish as to charge the monarchy with our failings, it must also be 
credited with our triumphs. I say, as I have before said, that if the 
House of Brunswick is to be judged by the condition of the Empire, 
and if we compare it with what it was when the Act of Settlement 
gave the Throne to the Protestant granddaughter of James I., and her 
heirs, then, so far from denouncing the Act of Settlement, we find only 
reasons for gladness that the Princes of Brunswick have been our kings. 

Mr. Bradlaugh concludes his reply to my criticism with a para- 
graph in which he virtually brands himself with monstrous and 
graceless folly. He writes :— 

I am only a plain, poor-born man, with the odium of heresy resting on me and 
the weight of an unequal struggle in life burdening me as I move on. That I 
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have ambition to rise in the political strife around me, until I play some small part 
in the legislative assembly of my country, is true. If I live, I will. 


So this person, who tells us that he is a plain (by which, I suppose, 
he means uncultured), poor-born man (an un-English reflection on his 
parentage), with the odium of heresy resting on him (a fact that it is 
shameful for him to parade in a political discussion), and having an 
unequal struggle in life burdening him (which, I presume, signifies that 
Mr. Bradlaugh bemoans not being born to riches, and having to earn 
his daily bread), this person is resolved that if he lives he will get 
into Parliament! And if any constituency elects Mr. Bradlaugh he 
will be received at Westminster. Not lack of culture, nor humble 
birth, nor poverty, nor heresy will prevent him from sitting in the 
British Parliament. In no Republic, past or existing, is completer 
freedom to be found, and no Republic that may be devised can 
confer upon its citizens greater liberty than Mr. Bradlaugh confesses 
he enjoys as a British subject. Yet he vilifies a Constitution, and 
seeks to overthrow a settled order of government, that enables him 
—a plain, poor-born man, with the odium of heresy resting on him, 
and the weight of an unequal struggle in life burdening him—to 
declare that he will, if he lives, sit in the Parliament of the greatest 
empire of the world. Hereafter, when Mr. Bradlaugh assails the 
monarchy, he should use only abuse and carefully eschew arguments 
of which the premisses are false, the conclusions illogical, and by 
which he is self-convicted of senseless ingratitude. 


Joun Baker Hopkins. 





A GARDEN IN SURREY." 


F any of our classical readers should chance to have enter- 
tained hitherto even the shadow of a shade of doubt as to 
the real existence of Virgil’s “ Corycius Senex ” in the flesh, 
let him henceforth own that that shade is dispelled, for that at 

Wallington, in the parish of Beddington, near Croydon, less than 
fifteen miles from London, resides the venerable sage whom Virgil 
has immortalised under that name, and he has lately written a book, 
which, if it were only in poetry instead of prose, would easily pass 
muster as a fifth Georgic, on Horticulture. 

But Mr. Smee is not a poet; he is a practical man; he is well 
known in the City of London as chief medical officer of the Bank of 
England, and as the busiest of busy men in other matters of a com- 
mercial, as well as of a scientific nature. He has found time, however, 
—at the beginning and end of the day, we presume—to bring into 
successful cultivation a small estate of which he is the owner, and 
which, as he tells us in his preface, he regards in a twofold light ; 
firstly, as “ an experimental garden, designed to obtain information,” 
and secondly, as “a practical garden, from which his residence in 
town is supplied with vegetables, fruit, and flowers.” The book 
which he has lately published under the title of “‘ My Garden,” will 
serve to justify this twofold “ end and aim.” 

It appears from a perusal of the second chapter of the work before 
us that when he entered upon his land at Beddington, what now is 
Mr. Smee’s garden was a peaty bog, across which he could not walk. 
However, he at once set to work to remove the cause of offence by 
taking in hand and fairly mastering the river which ran through it, 
and which he regarded as an enemy that could be turned into a 
friend ; 

Multa mole docendus aprico parcere prato, 

He “lowered the central brook, made a second stream parallel 
with the river, and another crossing the garden at right angles ;” 
nor was he victorious on the waves alone : he conquered also the peat 
and the sand ; studied the nature of the chalk soil of the district im- 
mediately adjoining his property ; introduced a system of drainage 





* My Garden: its Plan and Culture. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. (London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1872.) 
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suitable to the locality and the purpose in hand ; and, by a judicious 
management of soils and manures, and by other scientific applica- 
tions, he “ made the desert smile.” 

It does not fall within the scope of the present paper to give a detailed 
account of the way in which, step by step, Mr. Smee overcame the 
difficulties which nature placed ia his way, and did for his garden on 
the banks of the Wandle—the “ blue transparent Vandalis ” of Pope 
—what the monks of old did for the once barren lands which by 
their labour and skill blossomed into the fair demesnes of Glastonbury, 
Beaulieu, and Tintern. But the work of Mr. Smee is one which has, 


ROMAN HOUSE AT BEDDINGTON. 


and must ever have, a special interest for SyLvANUS URBAN and 
his numerous readers, as embodying, infer a/ia, an admirably written 
account of the topography of Carshalton, Beddington, and the 
neighbourhood. 

Flint instruments have been found, scattered over the district, in 
sufficient quantities to show that the neighbourhood was inhabited 
at a very early period. Equally distinct is the proof of Roman 
occupancy ; and the discovery of a Roman house 7m sifu, just at the 
east of Beddington Park, with the ground plan of its chambers still 
clearly distinguishable, could leave no room for doubt on the subject. 
Near this building were found specimens of Roman pottery and coins 
of the reigns of Commodus and Constantine, one at least of which 
was struck at Colchester. It is well known, we may add, that the 
Roman road known as Stane Street must have run through or near 
Beddington, on its way from the South Coast to London, though no 
actual traces of it remain at the present day; and some antiquaries 
have not hesitated to place near the same locality the Roman town 
Noviomagus—the site of which has been so long and so keenly 
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disputed among antiquaries. Passing on to the Anglo-Saxon period, 
coins, arms, and other implements of that age appear to have been 
found in sufficient quantities to justify the inference that Beddington 
was not an unimportant place from the seventh to the tenth century, 
as Mr. Smee states that several skeletons were found along with the 


CINERARY URN AND UMBONE OF SHIELD.—ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 


above, and that they lay “with their heads towards the west.” Since 
this was the case, the inference is obvious that they were Christians 
who were buried there. With them were found a Saxon silver penny 
bearing the name of CEdelstan (Ethelstan), and also a bronze bracelet, 
both of which we are able to reproduce here by the kind permission 
of Mr. Smee. 


SAXON BRACELET. SAXON SILVER PENNY. 


The history of Beddington, from the middle ages down to the 
recent extinction of the Carews, who were long its owners, as re- 
corded by Mr. Smee, is so full of interest that we have ventured to 
draw largely upon his pages for the brief summary of its annals 
which we here lay before our readers. ° 

It appears that in Doomsday Book Beddington comprised two 
manors, one of which was held by Robert de Watville from Richard 
de Tonbridge, and by his successors immediately from the King, by 
the service of rendering to the Sovereign every year a single wooden 
crossbow. At this time there were in Beddington two mills and a 
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parish church ; but the manor, in the reign of Richard I., had passed 
into the hands of a family named De Es or De Eys. In A.D. 1205, 
on the extinction of this family, the manor reverted to the King. It 
would be tedious and useless to mention the names of the families to 











WATER-MILL ON THE WANDLE AT CARSHALTON. 


whom from time to time the manor was granted prior to the reign of 
Edward III., when it passed, by an arrangement, from the Willough- 
bies to the De Carrues, or, as they afterwards styled themselves, 
Carews. This knightly and noble family—if we may believe the 
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heralds and genealogists—were descended from one Otho, who came 
over with the Conqueror, and obtained a grant of Carew Castle, in 
Pembrokeshire, and they bore for their arms, “ Or, three lions passant 
in pale sable.” The Carews can boast that they produced some distin- 
guished sons, among whom was Giraldus Cambrensis, the celebrated 
historian. Sir Nicholas Carew, the first actual owner of Beddington 
who bore that name, was a man of note in the reign of the third 
Edward, under whom he served as a Knight of the Shire and Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, and of whose will he became executor. The manor 
of Beddington remained vested in the hands of the Carews till the 
reign of Henry VIII., when its holder, another Sir Nicholas, the 
“ Lieutenant of Calais, Master of the Horse, and a Knight of the 
Garter,” having incurred the displeasure of that arbitrary monarch, 
was attainted and executed on Tower Hill, his broad lands being 
seized by the King, who took up his residence at Beddington, and 
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BEDDINGTON PARK. 


held a Council there. He even went a step further, and granted 
the manor to the proud D’Arcyes of Chiche, to whom Sir Francis 
Carew was glad to pay a round sum of money, in order “ to make 
assurance doubly sure,” upon obtaining restitution of Beddington from 
Queen Mary, in whose service he had risen to favour and influence. 
It was this Sir Francis who rebuilt the mansion of Beddington Park, 
the great hall of which now alone remains standing, according to Mr. 
Smee, who adds that the great door of its hall has a curious and 
ancient lock, very richly wrought, the key-hole of which is concealed 
by a shield bearing the arms of England in the Tudor times. Queen 
Elizabeth honoured Sir Francis with her presence at Beddington in 
August, 1599, when she spent three days at his mansion and held 
her Court ; and again in the August of the following year. 

The following quaint account, which Mr. Smee quotes from Sir 
Hugh Platt’s “Garden of Eden,” is strictly in keeping with the plan 
of his book, and it serves, moreover, to show what pains were taken 
to keep back cherries, the favourite fruit of Queen Elizabeth, for the 
table of that Queen :— 


Here I will conclude with a conceit of that delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, 
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who, for the better accomplishment of his royal entertainment of our late Queen 
of happy memory at his house at Beddington, led Her Majesty to a cherry-tree, 
whose fruit he had of purpose kept back from ripening at the least one month after 
all other cherries had taken their farewell of England. This secret he performed 
by straining a tent or cover of canvas over the whole tree, and wetting the same 
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now and then with a scoop or horn, as the heat of the weather required ; and so, 
by withholding the sun-beams from reflecting upon the berries, they both grew 
great, and were very long before they had gotten their cherry colour; and, when 
he was assured of Her Majesty’s coming, he removed the tent, when a few sunny 
days brought them to their full maturity. 
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It is almost needless to add that this Sir Francis appears to have 
been not only a clever and cunning courtier, but also an excellent 
horticulturist, and to have forestalled at Beddington much of the 
work which Mr. Smee has carried out two centuries later in his 
garden at Wallington ; and it is interesting to be reminded by our 
author that it was he to whom we owe the first introduction into this 
country and cultivation of orange-trees, which are supposed to have 
been brought to England at his suggestion by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was married to the niece of the Beddington squire. If this be 
really so, we ought all to feel very grateful to Sir Francis Carew, and 
none of us more so than the orange merchants of Covent-garden, 
large and small. 

To show that Mr. Smee is not speaking at random when he 
praises the horticultural skill of Sir Francis Carew, let us here put on 


BEDDINGTON CHURCH. 


record the following account of the orangery at Beddington, taken 
by him from the twelfth volume of his “‘Archzologia.” 


Beddington Gardens, at present (1796) in the hands of the Duke of Norfolk, 
but belonging to the family of Carew, has in it the best orangery in 
England. The orange and lemon-trees tliere grow in the ground, and have done 
so for nearly a hundred years, as the gardener, an aged man, said that he 
believed. There are a great number of them, the house wherein they are being 
above two hundred feet long; they are most of them thirteen feet high, and very 
full of fruit, the gardener not having taken off them so many flowers this year 
(1796) as usually do others. He said that he gathered off them at least ten 
thousand oranges this last year. The heir of the family being now but about five 
years of age, the trustees take care of the orangery, and this year they built a new 
house over them. There are some myrtles growing among them, but they look 
not weli for want of trimming. The rest of the garden is all out of order, the 
orangery being the gardener’s chief care, but it is capable of being made one of 
the best gardens in England, the soil being very agreeable, and a clear silver 
stream running through it. 


Mr. Smee, we think, might fairly claim even greater credit for his 
work at Wallington, for there he had to contend with a soil which at 
first was anything but “very agreeable,” so that his results, great and 
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small, have been accomplished in the face of difficulties with which 
the lords of Beddington never had to contend. 
For the remaining history of the Carew family and of their mansion 


BEDDINGTON CHURCH, FROM MR. SMEE’S GARDEN. 





at Beddington, we are largely indebted to Mr. Smee’s researches. 
He tells us that Sir Francis, that “ grand old gardener ” and courtier in 
one, died a bachelor in May, 1611, at the venerable age of eighty-one, 
leaving his estates to his nephew, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who 
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took the name and arms of Carew on inheriting Beddington. It was 
in the time of this Sir Nicholas that Sir Walter Raleigh was beheaded, 
and it was to him that Sir Walter’s widow, his sister, addressed a request 
to the effect that he might be buried in Beddington Church. It does 
not appear from history, nor does Mr. Smee inform us, whether this 
request was refused or subsequently withdrawn by Sir Walter’s widow ; 
but, at all events, Sir Walter Raleigh was buried in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, while his head, after being cut off by the axe 
of the executioner, was sent to his son at West Horseley, in Surrey, 
where it was interred. The letter itself, as given by Mr. Smee, is 
well worth preserving, and accordingly we reproduce it here :— 


To my best Bfrother], Sirr Nicholes Carew, at Beddington.—I desair, good 
brother, that you will be pleased to let me berri the worthi boddi of my nobell 
hosbar, Sirr Walter Ralegh, in your chorche at Beddington—wher I desair to be 
berred. The lordes have given me his ded boddi, though they denyed me his 
life. This nit hee shall be brought you with two or three of my men. Let me 
her (hear) presently. E.R. God holde me in my wites. 


The lands at Beddington remained in the hands. of the Carews till 
the year 1791, when Sir Nicholas H. Carew, Bart. (whose father had 
been raised to that title in 1715) left them to his only daughter for 
life, and then, at her death, to the eldest son of Dr. John Fountain, 
Dean of York ; and if he had no son (which in the event proved to 
be the case), then he entailed them, by his will, on the eldest son of 
Richard Gee, Esq., of Orpington, in Kent, who took the name and 
arms of Carew by Royal license, his grandmother having been 
born a Carew. On his dying a bachelor in 1816, he bequeathed 
Beddington to the widow of his brother William, Mrs. Anne Paston 
Gee, and she again, at her death, in 1828, devised the estate to 
Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell, who thereon took the name of 
Carew. His son, Captain Carew, some twenty years ago, sold the 
estate, with its mansion, orangeries, park, and deer. The rest of the 
story may be briefly told. The proud Hall of Beddington, where 
Queen Elizabeth and her Court were once entertained, is now a 
public institution ; and the old stock of the Carews, in spite of having 
been bolstered up by entails and adoptions of the name by descendants 
in the female line, passed away last year, when the last bearer of the 
name died, homeless and landless, in one of the lesser streets of 
London. Such are, indeed, the “vicissitudes of families.” 

We must leave Mr. Smee to tell our readers the history of Bed- 
dington parish church, its tower, nave, and aisles, its mortuary chapel, 
its brasses and other monuments, and its recent restoration under the 
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present rector. It contains, we will only state here, many monu- 
ments of the Carews, which will serve to keep alive the memory of 
that antique family when the present generation shall have passed 
away. The cut representing a distant view of Beddington Church 
as seen across the park from Mr. Smee’s garden is kindly lent to us 
by the author. 

The neighbourhood of Beddington and Wallington is very richly 
timbered, though many fine trees have been cruelly and needlessly 
cut down. One tree of historic interest, for two centuries known 
among the villagers as Queen Elizabeth’s Oak, and which bore some 
resemblance to Herne’s Oak in Windsor Park, as Mr. Smee tells us, 
was “ruthlessly removed a few years since to make way for an ugly 
new watercourse, and carried to a timber yard in Croydon.” It is not 
difficult to imagine its fate. But its memory ought to be preserved ; 
and we reproduce an interesting outline of it. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S OAK. 


It only remains to add that Mr. Smee’s handsome and agreeable 
volume is adorned with several hundreds of exquisite wood engra- 
vings, large and small, illustrative of the subjects of which he treats— 
subjects nearly as many and manifold as were discoursed of by the 
Jewish King of old, who spake of all trees, “from the cedar to the 
hyssop on the wall.” These illustrations, several specimens of which 
we have been allowed to transfer to our own pages, range over 
every possible subject in any way connected with a garden, even 
down to the minutest of shells, aphides, and fungi, and, shall we say 
the tiny friends or enemies of the horticulturist ?—birds and worms. 
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For much of the contents and of the ornamentation of his volume, Mr. 
Smee, we observe, is indebted to the skill and industry of his accom- 
plished daughter ; and the majority of the botanical drawings have 
been made and engraved by Mr. Worthington Smith, the fungologist, 
while the geological map of the district in which the author’s modern 
Eden stands, has been supplied from the Ordnance Survey Office by 


Sir Henry James. 
E. WALForD, M.A. 





PLANTAGENET’S WELL: 


A True Srory or THE Days or RICHARD THE THIRD. 


BY LADY C. HOWARD. 





Around the hall were martial shields, 
Which baron bold and knights of yore 

Had borne in murderous battle-fields— 
Where prince and peasant fell before 

The well-aimed blow and hurtled spear. 


M. S. 


The green trees whispered low and wild— 
It was a sound of joy! 

They were my playmates when a child, 

And rocked me in their arms so wild ! 

And still they looked at me and smiled 


As if I were a boy. 
Prelude—LONGFELLOW. 





\’T was the close of a day in early summer. The last 
rays of the setting sun made the forest trees shine like 
burnished gold, reflecting them in the depths of still, 
calm pools, which here and there diversified the scene. 

Groups of sheep and herds of deer were browsing on the short 
velvet grass, making, with the sweet notes of forest birds and the 
ever busy hum of insects, a perfect picture of happy, peaceful English 
life. 

Two people were walking through the sunny forest glades : judging 
from his dress, one was a priest, the other a boy of some fourteen 
summers. 

The priest was a man of about fifty-five, tall, and rather inclined 
to embonpoint. He had earnest grey eyes, hair of snowy whiteness, 
a Roman nose, rather a weak expression about his mouth, and a broad, 
intellectual forehead. 

A more benevolent looking man was perhaps never seen, and his 
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character was fully carried out by his deeds. He was a good, kind 
friend to the poor; none who sought his aid ever went away with 
their griefs unlightened, if it was in his power to assuage them, 
and if it was not, his poorer neighbours took the will for the deed, and 
returned home comforted. Every one, and with reason, blessed the 
good Padre, or Father John, as the people usually called him. 
Casual observers might have taken him for the father of the 
fine boy, whose hand was so confidingly placed in his. He was, 
however, only his sincere friend, guardian, and preceptor. The 
boy himself was in appearance slight and tall. He had a frank, 
open countenance, deep blue eyes which looked at you fearlessly, a 
very straight nose, a complexion sunburnt from exposure to all 
weathers, and a mouth and chin whose expression showed an amount 
of firmness and perseverance rarely seen in one so young. Very 
small feet, and white, strong hands, gave evidence of gentle, perhaps 
noble birth. As the two sauntered along, they were engaged in a 
conversation which seemed deeply interesting to both master and 
pupil, and well it might be, as the subject under their notice was 
none other than Homer. 

As they discussed the glorious poetry of the grand old bard, 
and Father John told his young pupil of the brave deeds of 
the warriors there described, the boy’s eyes sparkled and his 
cheeks flushed, and, clasping his hands, he eagerly exclaimed, 
“Oh! that I may live to be a man, then will I be a soldier, and by 
God’s grace will strive to imitate these glorious deeds.” 

“ Yes, Richard,” said the kind priest, smiling at his companion’s 
boyish enthusiasm, “so you shall; and meantime, by much study 
during these precious years of your boyhood, and many deeds of 
charity, making your poorer neighbours’ woes your own, you will 
earn a crown of immortal glory, better, far better, than all the perish- 
able ones of this world.” 

In conversations such as this did the good Father strive to sow 
in his young charge’s mind the seeds of good deeds, of acts which 
should make his name blessed in many an humble abode, looked up 
to and reverenced even as his own was, and the boy gave promise 
of repaying his guardian for all his trouble and unceasing care. 
So conversing, the two came to a large rambling old house, situated 
in the heart of the forest. It consisted of two wings—one entirely 
covered with ivy, which clung to its grey, time-stained walls, 
twining itself in and out of the quaint casements, making the 
home of many a sparrow and starling, which, in return for the 
shelter afforded them, sang a never ending hymn of joy and 
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praise. In the lovers’ “ Language of Flowers,” ivy means “True 
Friendship.” Its powers of constancy are beautifully described 
in the following lines of Bernard Barton, addressed to Mrs. 
Hemans :— 
It changes not as seasons flow 
In changeful, silent course along, 
Spring finds it verdant, leaves it so, 
It outlives Summer’s song; 
Autumn no wan nor russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings, 
And Winter o’er it sweeps in vain 
With tempest on his wings. 

The other side of the house was built of grey stone, and ended 
with a square-built tower, where, at certain hours, the curfew rang, 
bidding all to put out their fires and lights. A characteristic old 
porch, with a door curiously studded with steel nails, opened into 
a moderate-sized hall, strewn with rushes, and witha fire of huge 
logs of wood shedding a warm glow over everything. 

High backed chairs, the legs of carved wood, and the seats of 
crimson leather, were placed round the hall, in the centre of which 
stood an immense oaken table. Trophies of the chase adorned the 
walls, stags’ heads, with noble antlers ; spears, and banners, and other 
implements of use and war were scattered about. 

It was the roth day of June, in the year of grace 1481. Here, in 
this lonely forest retreat, Richard had spent all his life, as far as he 
could remember, with no companion but Father John, ignorant 
whose son he was, or even if his parents were living. Richard was 
the only name by which he knew himself. 

His leisure hours were spent in the forest in summer, and in 
reading —curled up in the deep seats of the windows in the old hall, 
when the weather was too severe for him to go out. It was a 
happy life, free from care and sorrow. 

His little room opened into Father John’s, and his in turn into the 
hall. None of the numerous other rooms in the house were ever 
used, except the kitchen and a tiny room where the one servant 
of the establishment, old Allan, slept and grumbled. He was a quaint 
old man, in keeping with the house and furniture. He had a hooked 
nose, like a parrot’s, small black eyes, set very near together, which 
made him look as if he could read every thought in your mind, and 
grey hair, which hung in locks down his back from under a velvet 
cap. He was very active, in spite of his seventy years, and really 
willing, but he had a tongue like the clapper of a bell. 

Such were Richard’s companions and life at the age of fourteen. 

VoL. X., N.S. 1873. re) 
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Money was supplied to the house from time to time bya stranger 
who paid them short visits. The days passed on swiftly and qhietly 
until the October following the day when this tale begins. It was 
early in the month, but the trees were changing fast; every day 
seemed to deepen and alter the beauty of their tints. The leaves 
as they fell lay rotting in heaps, making a melancholy picture. One 
day the stranger came and took Richard away with him. After going 
through many miles of country, and stopping frequently to rest, they 
came at last to a very large city with hundreds of houses, thousands 
of men, women, and children thronging the streets, and where the 
noise and tumult seemed to bewilder Richard. Presently they 
stopped at a large house, like a palace, and the stranger led the 
boy into a lofty hall, where state and splendour seemed to reign. 
Passing through the hall, they came to a range of rooms, each more 
magnificent than the last, with sculptured arches, painted roofs, 
matchless tapestry adorning the walls, the floor carpeted with rushes, 
in marked contrast to the splendour of the rest of the place. At 
last Richard’s guide left him, and he remained alone in a state of 
suspense and fear, although he did not know of what he was 
afraid. 

Presently, to his astonishment, a man of noble mien appeared; 
his commanding form and stately bearing awed Richard, as he 
advanced towards him, fixing his penetrating eyes upon his face. 
His vest was studded with thick ribs of gold, a purple velvet robe 
hung in folds around him, royal jewels glittered on his breast, with 
the Order of the Garter prominent among them, and on his head a 
crimson velvet cap, richly bordered with ermine, and with a’white 
feather, kept in its place by a brooch of diamonds. Richard tried 
to bend his knee to him, but his limbs refused their office ; so he 
stood there, quiet and still, but with a sort of doubtful joy in his 
heart. Seeing Richard’s fear, the great man strove to mitigate 
the harshness of his brow, and with kind speeches cheered 
his aching heart. He questioned Richard closely on his manner of 
life, what his occupations and amusements were, and stroked ‘his 
sunny curls. 

Yet while he talked he seemed to be always keeping something 
back ; his looks implied much more than his speeches said. Then'he 
gave Richard an embroidered purse, heavily filled with gold, and 
kindly pressed his hand. For some time did they stand thus, the 
man of noble mien looking deeply into Richard’s face, his bosom 
swelling with emotion, as though he wished to speak ; but ‘suddenly 
he started, frowned, and abruptly left the room. 
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Richard’s guide returned, and found him dazed and startled by. the 
interview. They got on their horses again, and began their home- 
ward journey. 

Richard’s guide seemed a mild, kind man, so he thought he would 
unburden his mind, and ask him a few questions. 

“Oh, sir,” said Richard, “ tell me, I pray you, why you show such 
care for me, why you employ your time in my behalf. And tell me 
who is that man of pride and dignity who deigns to notice a stranger 
boy.” 

Richard’s question confused his guide, but he did not seem dis- 
pleased; but he told him nothing, though he seemed to know 
much ; he said: 

“Youth, you owe me no obligation ; I only do my duty ; you have 
no kindred blood with mine ; but, hard to say, your birth must to 
you still remain a secret. Ask no more.” 

Thus he reproved Richard, doing it, however, as if he pitied 
him; so Richard bowed to his mild rebuke, and promised obedience. 

Arrived at the old hall, he consigned Richard to his faithful guar- 
dian’s care, and, blessing him by the Holy Cross, departed. 

After he was gone Richard’s heart waxed sad; he felt as if he 
had sustained some heavy loss ; but in the company of Father John 
all.tumultuous thoughts gave way, his looks and words alike softened 
sorrow. Unruly care was far distant from him. Grief’s wildest ravings 
ceased in his presence, and in his blameless life well did he prove 
“That the House of Goodness is the House of Peace.” 

Here for some months Richard’s life flowed on evenly, quietly, 
with nothing to mark the days. By degrees he began to feel 
that perhaps it was well for him that he was ignorant of the secret of 
his birth, and to see that he had better not try to find out that which 
fate appeared to wish concealed. 

But soon things were altered ; his visionary hopes passed away, 
leaving a future dark and drear. As in March the sunshine seems 
to give promise of a fine day, but, with that treachery which 
belongs to the time, as the day wears on the sun disappears, leawing 
everything damp and gloomy—this was the case with Richard's 
life. 

One day his guide arrived: not as of late, quiet and calm, but he 
seemed possessed with a wild impatience; care and thought were 
written in his face. 

* Rise, youth,” said he to Richard, “and mount this steed.” 

Richard did as he was told, and bidding farewell to Father 
John, mounted the horse which was standing, richly caparisoned, 
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at the door. They rode on in silence at the utmost speed, and, 
only remaining a few moments for rest and food, kept on until 
their panting coursers brought them to Bosworth, in Leicestershire. 

Here they stopped, but did not dismount. Richard gazed around 
him with astonishment, and his heart began to beat fast. Far 
as the eye could see stretched a wilderness of tents, with banners 
floating in the air, prancing steeds all around, and archers trimly 
dressed. The sun was just setting in a cloud of burnished gold, 
tipping the points of the spears everywhere to be seen until they shone 
like fire. The hum of many voices resounded on the evening air, 
and sounds of music from time to time came floating down the 
breeze. 

Twilight crept on swiftly ; the chieftains were all in their tents, and 
sentinels were posted around. Richard and his guide moved on 
towards the tents with wary pace, and dismounting, befriended by the 
stars, which shone with a bright light, they walked quickly on, answer- 
ing the challenge of the sentinels, until they came on a martial form 
who barred their further progress. 

He seemed to be listening, his face muffled in his cloak. Suddenly 
throwing it back, he snatched Richard’s hand, and, leading him with 
swift steps, never slackened his pace until he came to a splendid 
tent. The pavilion was hung with glowing crimson, the shade 
deepened by the light of many tapers. A royal couch was in the 
centre, and beside it lay a polished suit of armour, bright and ready 
for its owner’s use. 

The crown was there glittering in the light with many splendid 
gems gracing it, and close by, as though to guard its safety and 
dignity, lay a weighty “curtelax” unsheathed, The chief took off his 
cap, and drew Richard to him. Wrapt in gloom, his face appeared 
like a clouded sky ere the tempest bursts. Revenge, impatience—all 
that maddens the soul—-despair and frenzy, were revealed in his face, 
and his eyes shone like burning coals. 

Richard felt that there was a likeness between this martial form 
and the man of noble mien whom he had seen the last time his guide 
had fetched him. Richard’s companion tried to control his emotion ; 
he seemed to be fighting with himself—holding himself proudly. 
Richard stood, pale and trembling, like an attentive priest who 
awaits the revelations of the mystic oak. At length his com- 
panion spoke. 

““No longer wonder, O youth,” said he, “why you are brought 
here ; the secret of your birth shall now be revealed. Know that 
you are Imperial Richard’s son! I who hold you in these arms am 
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thy father, and as soon as my power has quenched these alarms 
you shall be known, be honoured, and be great! To-morrow, boy, I 
combat for my crown. Presumptuous Richmond seeks to win renown, 
and on my ruin raise his upstart name. He leads a renegade band, 
strangers to war, and against the chieftains of the land means to try 
his strength. But as even kings cannot command the chance of war, 
to-morrow’s sun will behold me conqueror or will see me among the 
dead ; for Richard will never grace the victor’s car, but glorious win 
the day, or glorious die! But you, myson, hear me, and obey my 
word. Do not seek to mingle in the coming fray ; but, far from 
winged shaft and gleaming sword, wait in patience the decision of 
the fight. North of the camp there is a rising mound; your guide 
is ready to take you there. From there you can see every chance 
and movement of the battle. If righteous fate give me the conquest, 
then shall your noble birth be known to all. Then you may boldly 
come to the centre of the field, and amidst my chieftains I will own 
my son. But if I am robbed of empire and renown, then you may 
be sure your father’s eyes will be closed in eternal night, for life 
without victory were dishonour and disgrace. Should proud Rich- 
mond gain the day, which Heaven forfend, then no means will be 
left you but instant, speedy flight ; you must veil your head and seek 
concealment. For on' Richard’s friends, far more than on his son, 
Richard’s foes will wreak their vengeance, rage, and fear,‘even when 
Richard himself shall be no more. So, go, my son; one more em- 
brace, and Heaven keep you; some short reflections claim this 
awful night before a glimmering in the east heralds the approach of 
day, when my knights attend to arm me for the fight.” 

Once more Richard knelt, and his father blessed him ; then, strug- 
gling to check a rising tear, he led him forth overwhelmed with 
grief. 

This was on Sunday evening, August the 21st, in the year of 
grace 1485. The morning of Monday, the 22nd, rose dark and 
gloomy, a fitting emblem of what was to follow. The two armies 
were so near each other that during the night many deserted Richard 
and joined Richmond’s army. When the day broke the forces were 
drawn up in line of battle. The fray began, but no vigour was 
displayed in the Royal army until Lord Stanley suddenly turned 
and attacked it in flank; then Richard saw that all was lost, and 
exclaiming, “Treason! Treason! Treason !” rushed into the midst of 
the enemy, and made his way to the Earl of Richmond, hewing down 
all before him. 

The King’s valour was astonishingly great. The Earl of Richmond 
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rather shrank back at the sight of such a desperate antagonist, but 
his attendants gathered round him, and at last Richard, who fought 
like a wild beast, with the energy and courage of despair, over- 
powered by sheer force of numbers, fell covered with wounds. His 
helmet was so beaten in by blows that its form was quite destroyed. 
He ‘fell near a brook which runs through Bosworth Field, the water 
of which long remained stained with blood. 

Thus died Richard the Third. 

The battle only lasted two hours. Young Richard witnessed his 
father’s sad fate from the mound, and a great desire came over him 
for one last look at his parent. But remembering his father’s wishes 
with respect to him in the event of the battle going in Richmond’s 
favour, with a deep sigh, and feeling stunned and bewildered with 
the revelations of the night before and the sad events of the day, he 
turned’ away, and with one last look at the place where his father 
lay; departed. After a long, weary journey he found himself in 
the heart of the forest, at the door of the old house, where all his 
happy childhood had been spent, and as the thought came into his 
mind that good Father John still remained to him, he felt almost 
comforted: But Richard was doomed to disappointment. 

Going into the old hall, he saw Father John, as he thought, 
asl¢ep in his chair, but going up to him found, to his intense sorrow, 
that'the good old man had passed away to that God whose precepts 
he lad so well inculcated in the mind of his young pupil, whose 
commandments he had so religiously kept, whose word he had so 
loved to obey. 

Richard’s grief was very deep at being deprived in a few short 
hours of his father, whom he had only found to lose for ever, and of 
the kind old man who had been a father to him in every sense of the 
word. After paying, in company with old Allan, the last sad respects 
to his loved preceptor, Richard quitted the old house in the forest 
forever, with a sincere prayer that the God of the fatherless -vould 
lead‘ him to some safe retreat, where daily toil might give him bread 
and teach him true peace. 

For days he wandered on, until at last one evening he came to 
Eastwell Park, in Kent. Its owner was Sir Thomas Moyle, a benevo- 
lent! man, to whom he applied for employment, which was given 
him, and as chief bricklayer he lived for many years in Sir Thomas’s 
service. 

In+1546 Sir Thomas gave him a piece of ground, with permission 
to build himself a house thereon. This he accordingly did. One 
day Sir Thomas came upon him, sitting by the side of a well, 
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reading; he took the book from him, and was surprised to see it 
was written in Latin, and that “ Richard Plantagenet” was inscribed 
on the fly leaf. 

Sir Thomas said, “I see my suspicions were well founded. All 
my doubts are now removed. You ought to hold a far higher posi- 
tion than that which you now occupy; you ought not to be 
clothed in this poor manner, and occupy a dependent’s place. 
Drudgery and toil were not your position; need only could have 
brought you to this, not your birth or blood. I see I amright. I 
read the answer in your blushing cheek, in your downcast eye; you 
need not have resort to speech. Often have I seen you when you 
thought yourself alone, when the evening bell summoned the work- 
men from their tasks. You avoided your unlearned comrades, and 
with slow step and musing eye betook yourself to some quiet favourite 
nook. Your attention seemed to rove; you appeared lost to all 
outward sounds; and if any one came by, instantly. your book was 
hidden, for fear some one should descry the subject of your medita- 
tions. Often have I thought Greek and Roman page were no sealed 
letters to you. Much have I wished to know your history, but now 
no longer keep your story in painful secresy, but tell with simple 
truth, not to your master, but to your friend, the story of your youth ; 
for you are getting on in life ; it is time your labours ceased ; here 
you shall find rest and a quiet home, with every comfort in my power 
to give to endear it to you. Have you a wish, a hope, a higher bliss 
in my power to bestow? Is there in your breast any aching void? 
Tell me all your longings, so that I may supply them. In return, 
all I ask is your history—confide that to me.” 

So spoke Sir Thomas Moyle; and at his sympathetic words 
Richard raised his drooping head, and, with a grateful glance at his 
benefactor, began his sad tale. Sir Thomas listened with deep atten- 
tion, and at the close, shaking the old man’s hand kindly, he left him 
to repose. 

In his ,comfortable house Richard Plantagenet lived some years 
after this discovery, dying at the ripe old age of eighty-one, in the 
fourth year of Edward the Sixth’s reign, and he was buried in the 
parish church of Eastwell, in Kent, the seat of the present Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, on the 22nd of December, 1550. 

The record of his burial is still to be found in the old register of 
Eastwell Church, as follows :-— 

“Richard Plantagenet buried the 22nd daye of December, 


1550.” 
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To the transcript of the register is subjoined—“ It is observable 
that in the old register there is prefixed to the name of every person 


of noble blood such a mark as this / 


At the name of Richard Plantagenet there is the same mark (and it 
is the first that is so distinguished), only with this difference, that there 


is a line running across it thus 


\ 

Richard Plantagenet’s tomb, in the wall of Eastwell Church, still 
exists, but it appears to be of a much later date. There is remaining 
in existence in Eastwell Park the ruin of a dwelling said to have 
been his house, and a dried-up well near it, which to this day is 
called “ Plantagenet’s Well.” There Sir Thomas Moyle found him 
and heard his strange eventful history. 





THE CONNAUGHT MAN. 


"*M de rale ould Connaught man, 
De son av de Shan Van Vocht, 
Born wid a screech av laughter 
On de top of a travellin’ show 
In de year Anni Domino. 


Dey rared me wid proper pride 
On de milk av a piebald mule ; 

Till de Shan, says she (alludin’ to me), 
“Let’s be sendin’ dat child to school, 
Or he'll die an ign’rant fool.” 


So I wint, and in six months’ time, 
Wid de help av a quarry av slate, 
And a flock av hins for making pins, 
Ivery scholar at all I’d bate 
In classical knowledge complate. 


“* Now it’s time ye should choose yer profession,” 
Wan mornin’ remarked de Shan ; 

““So I'll have ye put in de mounted fut 
On board a Wesht-Indian man— 
It’s de only sinsible plan.” 


Den a rovin’ life I lid, 
Crusadin’ de ocean blue 

Wid Caizar and Hannibal and dat long-legged cannibal— 
De comical Chinese Jew, 
And de rist av our gallant crew. 


But I'll only attimpt for to tell 
Av our grandest advinture av all, 

Whin we chanced to meet wid de Channel Flect 
On de top av de Chinese wall, 
In de middle av a murtherin’ squall. 


Siven bells were piped by de watch 
As we luffed on de larboard tack, 

Whin de Chinese Jew through his telescope cried, 
** Dey’re flyin’ de Union Jack, 
Brace ivery binnacle back.” 
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“ Now clare de decks,” says he, 
“For I’m goin’ to take command ; 
For I know by heart ivery mortial part 
Av my native say and land, 
And de sky on ayther hand— 


“We've tin rigimints av horse 
Chewin’ de cud below, 

And a park of artillery bould 
Away up aloft, I know, 
Impatient to spake to de foe. 


‘“ You, Hannibal, take to de wather 
Wid a big battalion av horse ! 

And let Julius Caizar climb de shrouds 
To command de artillery force. 
I'll remain in my cabin av coorse ; 


“ For I hear it beginnin’ to tunder, 
And de lightnin’ ’Il soon commince, 
And de rain in me eyes it vaaries in size 
From a shillin’ to eighteen pince, 

Divle de laste pritince.” 


So into de wather, intint upon slaugther, 
Bould Hannibal led de Huzzars, 

And Julius Caizar saluted de foe 
Wid sizeable shrapnel bars, 
From his post on de mizin spars : 


Till de mist clared slowly off ; 

And what do ye tink we found ? 
Why sure dat de say had run away 
And lift us upon dthry ground, 

Wid de inimy scatthered around. 


And a finer sight nor dat— 
For, strokin’ his charger’s neck, 

And wavin’ his hat, bould Hannibal,sat 
On deir Lord High Admiral’s deck, 
And dat same a beautiful wreck. 
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And whin we politely axed 
That Lord High Admiral if he 

Would lay his fleet at the conquerin’ feet 
Of our good ship “ Anna Liffey,” 
He did it, bedad, in a jiffey. 


But wan tires in coorse av time 
Av such scenes av sorraful strife ; 

So wid lashins av pinsion and hon’rabie mintion 
I widdrew into private life, 
A Caylebs in search av a wife. 


So all you rich young maids, 
And widdies wid iligant farms, 

Since I’ve freely tould what a haro bould 
I’m proved by my deeds av arms, 
Listen now to my paicable charms! 


First I wakes meself up in de mornin’ 
Wid a cannon I brought from de East. 

Den I kills half a cow for my break’ast, 
Before milkin’ de rest of de baste, 
Lest de crayther should go to. waste. 


Next I washes de nourishment down 
Wid spring wather mixed wid potheen, 
Thin I sits my cabin on fire, 
To ridden me ould dudheen, 
But no matther—de thatch is green. 


And dere isn’t a weddin’ at all, 
A funeral or a fair, 

Or any sort of fun and sport, 
But me and de shtick is dere, 
Impatient to have our share. 


So all you heiresses dear, 
For l’ve thought of de purtiest plan, 

Come in sixes and sivens, and tins and ilivens 
To your darlin’ ould Connaught man, 
And he'll marry yez all if he can. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





On HORSEBACK. 
BY A LADY. 


What pages, nay, what volumes, have been 

@ written on the subject of that most delightful and in- 

WA), vigorating of all modes of exercise, and with what result? 

Y One would suppose from the theories propounded, and 

from the number of persons of both sexes who have been induced, 

simply by reading articles treating of the horse and his rider, to try 

their skill in the noble art of horsemanship, that there was nothing 

left that could be said, and no further advice that could be offered, 

either to those who wish to learn, or to others who have already 

‘* graduated.” But it is one thing to read, and quite another to 

understand and profit by what is read—to mark, learn, and inwardly 

digest the thoughts and meaning of the writer as conveyed by his 

words ; and this more especially applies to all that has ever been 
written in regard to riding. 

Practical experience has proved to me the difficulty of making 
pupils comprehend, in the spirit, simple instructions, even when they 
profess to understand the meaning of any technical expression made 
use of ; and unless you can succeed in that respect the chances are 
very much against any satisfactory result being gained by the lessons 
given. 

My remarks are intended to apply almost exclusively to the female 
sex, and I venture to assert that there is no more charming sight 
than a graceful woman sitting her horse with ease and confidence ; 
but a really good horsewoman, in the fullest acceptation of the term, is 
rare to find. I make this assertion with all due deference to the 
numbers who ride, and who ride well in the eyes of the multitude 
who are not over critical ; but there is not one woman in fifty who 
knows what she is about ; and it is not always the riders’ own fault 
that they are so ignorant, it is chiefly the consequence of bad 
teaching. No man, and still less a woman, can expect to ride well 
unless he begins very young, and a girl has less chance than a 
boy of learning to ride properly, unless she has a mother, or other 
female relative, who, being herself a good rider, is also capable of 
imparting her own knowledge to her youthful pupil. The custom 
prevalent in many families, of the daughters being allowed to take 
lessons in riding either in a fashionable riding-school in London, or 
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at some watering place, is, in many respects, most objectionable, and, 
to say the least of it, is a waste of time and money, for a woman 
cannot learn to ride well by such means. A man who has good 
hands himself may teach a woman how to handle reins, and to 
humour her horse’s mouth ; but it is quite impossible for him to 
teach her how to sit in her saddle, from the simple fact that he can- 
not do it himself. A man is as much at sea in a side-saddle as a 
landsman would be if he were sent up to the mast-head without 
having learned in early youth how “ to hold on by his eyelids !” 

I am continually told that a side-saddle must hurt a horse’s back 
unless the animal has long been accustomed to carry a lady; but 
there is no greater mistake than to suppose that to be a necessary 
consequence. If the saddle fits the horse, and the rider sits straight, 
there will be no more mark on the horse’s back than from a man’s 
saddle ; but I candidly confess that these two points are not very 
easy to attain—firstly, because one seldom finds more than one side- 
saddle, or at most two, in ordinary saddle-rooms, and they do not fit 
horses so easily as a man’s saddle, and the second point can only be 
acquired by practice. The saddle must not only fit the horse pro- 
perly, but it ought to suit the rider equally well ; and this latter and 
most important point is in most cases completely ignored. I hold 
that for the rider to be comfortably seated goes a long way towards 
preventing the saddle from injuring the horse’s back. When a 
saddler makes a side-saddle to order, he invariably wishes the lady 
to see it in progress at his shop, and to sit on it for him to judge of 
the position of the pommels ; but in default of personal measurement, 
in sending a written order the lady should be very particular to 
describe her height, and whether she possesses long or short legs, for 
to be correct in this last respect is of great importance, as far as 
comfort in the saddle goes. If the rider has short legs, and is put 
into a long saddle, her right leg will not have a proper grasp of the 
centre pommel, and she will thereby feel less secure in her seat, 
besides being uncomfortable ; and the same argument applies to long 
legs in a short saddle with even greater force. It is also most neces- 
sary that the third pommel should come exactly in the right place, 
for if it is placed too low it will press on the rider’s leg, and it ought 
not to be felt unless it is wanted. Many persons advocate extra 
straps on a side-saddle—called balance straps !—with a view to 
keeping it straight ; but this is a most absurd and erroneous idea, 
for if the rider does not sit straight, or the saddle does not fit 
the horse, all the straps that ever came out of a saddler’s shop will 
not keep the saddle in its place, and, for my own part, I even 
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object to the usual outside strap attached to side-saddles; it is simply 
useless lumber. 

Having procured a suitable saddle, the next step is to learn to,sit 
on it, and without experience this is not so simple as it looks. 
Nothing but constant practice will give either a good ora secure seat ; 
balance is the great point, and, this gained, security will be the result. 
Many a woman will have a pretty and graceful seat on horseback, 
but it does not follow that it is a good one, and a good and secure 
seat may not always be a graceful one. When the horse is going 
only at a foot pace the rider may appear to sit straight and well, but 
put him into a trot and then let us watch—the lady is now all on one 
side, leaning well in her stirrup, so as to rise to the action of the 
horse, leaving a great space of saddle on the off side ; this is not as 
it should be. It is quite possible for a woman to sit as straight in 
trotting as at a slower pace, and she should not attempt to rise solely 
from the stirrup, for by so doing she brings the saddle out of its 
place, and a sore back is probably the consequence. She ought to 
rise from her right knee, pressing it down between the pommels, and 
then there will be no fear of the saddle moving. If the rider cannot 
accomplish this at first, she should practise a few times without a 
stirrup, and she will then realise the merit of the plan suggested, both 
in keeping the saddle straight and securing her own balance. 

In these days of extra pommels a stirrup is not necessary to a lady 
in the same degree that stirrups are to a man, and if it were dispensed 
with in a beginner, till her balance in the saddle is certain, we should 
not see ladies “ working” in their saddles, for they would then have 
no lever to enable them to wriggle about, and it is this same wriggling 
that gives so many sore backs, which a quiet, firm seat never does. 

To revert to a previous remark on the rarity of good horsewomen, 
I again repeat it, but I use the term as distinguished from “ plucky ” 
or hard riders. Women who combine these qualities, and who ride 
well to hounds, are generally mounted on good hunters who know 
their business, and their riders being ignorant of their danger they 
get the credit of being good riders, though it does not follow that 
they are good horsewomen ; but if one of the number can add the 
latter accomplishment to the list she gains a hundred per cent. of 
pleasure more than her sister equestrians. 

One often hears men say that such.a horse in their stable pulls so 
hard that there is little pieasure in riding him, although he is perfect 
in every other respect, and yet that he is as quiet asa lamb witha 
lady, because all women have light hands. This is so.far true that a 
woman’s hand must be lighter than a man’s, for the reason that there 
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is less weight of muscle ; and when a horse with a fretful mouth has 
been continually pulled at by the heavy hand of a man, or ridden 
much at exercise by grooms, who do more to ruin horses’ mouths than 
any one, ‘and then feels the lighter one of a woman, he naturally goes 
more pleasantly, and ceases to pull because he is not pulled‘at. I do 
not deny that there are men with hands as light and delicate in the 
handling of a horse’s mouth as those of any woman, and if the gene- 
rality of men were to hold on less by their horse’s mouth they 
would not find so many hard pullers to complain of. Not*but what 
it is an advantage to a powerful horse, that has to carry sixteen stone 
or more, if he can carry some of the weight in his mouth—that is to 
say, be allowed to lean a little on his bit. A woman’s hands ought to 
be by nature light, but many are hard and without any elasticity of 
wrist:or finger, and these require special training to acquire the art of 
using the reins lightly. It is very surprising to see how many riders 
there are of both sexes who, when they have once got hold of the 
reins, ‘are afraid of letting them go again, and this is one cause of 
“deadness ” of hand; and another consequence is that if the horse 
ducks his head or alters the position in any way the rider’s body goes 
with ‘the reins instead of holding them with ease, so as to allow of the 
arm only following the vagaries of the horse’s head. 

Few people agree with respect to the bit most suitable for a lady’s 
horse, but my own opinion is that a plain double bridle is the best, 
and:of as light a kind as can be to suit his mouth. The Dimchurch 
curb, with its moveable mouthpiece, is the best I know among bits 
that can be light or sharp according to the height of the port. 
It'is also insisted on by many persons that it is better for a lady to 
use: only the curb and to allow the bridoon to hang loose, with the 
idea that the rider has more purchase, and that it will make the horse 
go more on his haunches ; but if the horse has not been propertly 
trained to bring his hind legs well under him, or his make and shape 
areimpediments, a sharp bit will not have the desired effect, and if 
the rider only uses the curb all chance of learning “hand” is gone. 
The rider ought to use both reins in quick paces, slackening or 
tightening each according to the pace she wishes to go and to the 
horse’s eagerness at the moment and if she can only learn to do this, 
and never to keep a dead pull, and to understand the merit and 
advantage of thus playing with her horse’s mouth, she will have 
advanced a great way towards becoming a good horsewoman. 

Those who begin as children in the country havea great advantage 
over their sisters whom circumstances have prevented from ever 
getting on a horse until they have arrived atwoman’s estate. These 
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have a hard task before them, and their teachers a still harder one, par- 
ticularly if they are self-sufficient damsels who, seeing others ride, think 
that it is only necessary to procure a habit and a horse to enable 
them to hold their own either in Rotten Row or even in the hunting 
field. Iam not making this assertion without personal knowledge 
of several instances of this same self-sufficiency and the terrible acci- 
dents that have been the natural consequences. To attain perfection 
in the art of riding, a woman ought not only to have begun in 
early childhood, but she and her pony must understand each other 
thoroughly, so that when she is old enough to be trusted out riding 
alone, she can make her pony her companion and friend, be able to 
get on and off without assistance, in search of wild flowers, nuts, 
or any similar country pursuit. As her pony gives place to a horse, 
the latter will become equally her friend; and to go out with her 
horse for a “schooling” ride will be as natural a mode of taking air 
and exercise as a drive in the family carriage, or a prim constitutional 
walk with the governess or companion, would be to the more con- 
ventionally brought up young woman. We need hardly ask which 
is likely to prove the more cheerful and healthy of the two. An 
experienced horsewoman should always wear a spur when out alone 
or on a “ schooling” expedition, as she will know when and how to 
use it, and a horse will always go better up to his bit when he knows 
his rider has a spur—but I do not by any means recommend a 
beginner to wear one, as she may use it unconsciously. These 
“schooling” rides which I suggest will have the effect of making a 
horse much more handy in the hunting field as well as for hack 
riding. And he will not mind being turned away from other horses, 
if he has been accustomed to jump in cold blood ; he and his rider 
will also be more clever at opening gates. This may seem a super- 
fluous remark, but experience has taught me how few men there are 
who know how to open a gate, and still fewer women ; and however 
much hard riders may scorn gates, being ad/e to open them is a very 
necessary accomplishment both for hack riding and hunting. Many 
men are unable to catch a gate when it is opened, much less to open 
it and-fling it for those who follow. It has often happened to me in 
going from covert to covert, and even when hounds have been run- 
ning, that a gentleman has kindly offered to open a gate for me, and 
on accepting his assistance I found him unable to do so and I have 
opened it for him instead. 

The kind of “ schooling” before mentioned not only improves the 
horse, but goes a long way towards perfecting his rider’s hand, for the 
horse may not always be in the same temper, and he may require 
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more patience and humouring one day than he does another, but in 
a short time the greatest confidence will be established between the 
two, and the horse is such a noble animal that he will do far more for 
his friend than he will do for the mere master or mistress who only 
cares to ride him for the sake of exercise or the excitement of a 
gallop: and he repays one thoroughly for any trouble one takes in 
training him. The woman who has learned to ride in this exceptional 
manner will be much less dependent on others in the hunting field, 
whether she wishes to ride hard or only to foilow the line by means 
of lanes and gaps, with an occasional fence, and we shall never hear 
complaints of her “ being in the way,” and that the “ hunting field is 
no place for a woman,” and other uncomplimentary remarks, which 
I must say have not surprised me when I see ladies galloping about, 
utterly ignorant as to why they gallop, annoying the whole field, and 
most of all their male friend, father, or brother as the case may be, 
whom they have persuaded to take them out for a day’s hunting. If 
a lady is to go out hunting in any fashion let her be able to take care 
of herself, so that if her chaferon, to keep near the hounds, is obliged 
to take a stiffer line than she or her horse is equal to, she need not 
be a clog on him, but let her follow others who ride less hard with- 
out feeling it necessary to appeal to them for help or protection, 
and after a little experience she will discover many who, although no 
longer able to ride straight to hounds, being thorough sportsmen, are 
no mean pilots to pin her faith on. And to arrive at this feeling of 
independence and self-reliance a woman must have learned to ride in 
the country in the unconventional manner I have described. It may 
be argued that this training will make her “horsey ;” but in that result 
as a necessary consequence I do not agree at all, for in most cases 
the more she really knows on the subject the more quiet she will be. 
The really “horsey” damsel in the “slang” meaning of the term is 
usually “ slangy” in other respects, and on horseback she squares her 
elbows, holding her hands anywhere but as they ought to be held, 
frets her horse to death, thinking by such means to attract notice for 
her good horsemanship, and will engage in “horsey” talk, probably 
proving thereby how completely ignorant she is of the horse, his 
nature, and his ways. Let us see this showy lady at the covert side, 
and listen to her conversation, and then compare her with yonder 
quiet-looking woman, ‘perfectly “‘ got up,” with her hair, whatever the 
prevailing fashion may be, neatly dressed close to her head, and the 
hat firmly set on. There is nothing to attract the attention of the 
general public ; there is no squaring of the elbows or show about her, 
and she is quite content to exchange a few words with acquaintances 
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who happen to be near her, without talking too much, for fear of 
distracting her own or her neighbour's attention from the business 
of the day, and she listens as anxiously as any one for the first whimper 
from some steady old hound that proclaims the “quarry” to be on 
foot. Then my quiet friend goes off with her chaperon or groom, and 
whether she intends to ride hard or merely to follow the line, the 
chances are that she will not be far off at the finish, and that without 
having attracted any unpleasing remark, from the fact of her never 
being found in anybody's way; and at the end of the day many men 
will probably recall how they saw her take such and such fences, and 
will wonder how it happened that she was always to the fore but 
never obtrusive. 

Her flashy rival was less fortunate. Ready to gallop directly the 
rest of the field started, away she went, without in the least knowing 
where she was going or why, and after being nearly squeezed in a 
gateway, or ridden over at a gap, her chaperon wisely guided her to a 
road, and she was no more seen. 

These little sketches will illustrate the difference I wish to describe 
between the woman who thinks she can ride, and who causes men to 
inveigh against the presence of the fair sex in the hunting field, and 
she who says little on the subject, and who yet wins admiration for 
her good riding, and with whom no fault can be found. If all my 
fair friends would take example by this latter portrait, those whose 
ambition it is to ride hunting would be hailed as an attraction in the 
field by their male friends, instead of being looked upon as out of 
place, which I am afraid is often the case now. 

It is bad enough to find a man who endeavours to follow hounds 
but cannot ride, and who does his best to prevent other people by 
crossing them at fences, only to perform a “voluntary ;” but to come 
across a woman who continually “hangs fire” at obstructions is a 
thousand times worse. With regard to the horse upon which a woman 
ought to learn to ride a few words may be added. An old hunter or 
a charger is undoubtedly the best. My own inclination would lead 
me to advise the former, as a pupil is likely to learn more quickly on 
such an animal ; but for a very timid person the charger might be 
preferable, for he has been so highly trained, and his spirit kept so 
completely within bounds, that it would be impossible for the most 
nervous of riders to feel any fear when mounted. 








My First DUCK. 
BY “PATHFINDER.” 


q a Y first duck! On second thoughts I rather doubt 
; whether I am justified in prefixing the possessive 
pronoun “my” to that duck ; still, since Mrs. Glass 
ase calls it “your” hare, while still recommending you 
to catch the same, perhaps I may be allowed the same literal licence. 
Let me say at once that nobody else claimed the bird—in fact, 
nobody else shot at it, and it fell dead almost at my feet; but, alas! 
it never quite came to hand. Circumstances over which I had no 
control prevented my adding that ill-fated bird to the “Birds of the 
British Isles ” which (falling victims, as the first fruits of their species, 
to my youthful aim) have been immortalised by our local taxidermist.. 

What these circumstances were I must go on to relate. Time and 
tide are said to wait for no man, and one of these impartial forces 
had something to do with the fate of my hero. 

It was in the autumn of (never mind how many years ago), that 
I received an invitation to spend the latter part of my holidays with a 
jolly old uncle in Cardiganshire. He owned a large estate of bog and 
hill, with an unprofitable suspicion of lead permeating the latter, while 
the former abutted for a mile or so on the estuary of the River Dovey. 
I was to bring my gun, as I was promised plenty of wild shooting, 
under the special guidance of a certain “character” known to me 
long before only by the om de chasse of “‘ The Little Tailor.” 

Need I say how eagerly I accepted my uncle’s invitation, and 
prepared my very slendér shooting “ kit” for the campaign? I was a 
long, keen, gun-bitten school boy, painfully self-conscious of my stick- 
ups and incipient whisker, when the Shrewsbury and Aberystwith 
coach deposited me at the cross-road which led to my uncle’s house. 
There he was, waiting for me, looking ruddy and jovial as ever, and 
with him a short, bandy-legged, blear-eyed man, ‘dressed in seedy 
black velveteen, and connected with a hand barrow for my luggage, 
to whom I was shortly introduced as being “The Little Tailor,” of 
whose sayings and doings I had heard so many racy anecdotes. By 
profession this queer little fellow was, as his nickname inferred, a 
tailor ; I believe when things sporting were slack he crossed his legs 


and condescended to ameliorate the rags and tatters of the hamlet 
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where he resided ; but during some nine months in the year he hung 
about my uncle’s back premises, providing by hook or by crook fish 
and fowl for “the master’s” larder, always ready and eager at a 
moment's notice to take the field with his master or his guests, and 
lead them right up to whatever game there was to be shot at on the 
estate, or, for that matter, over the border either. Suffering as the 
unfortunate man did from an incurable mania for destroying and appro- 
priating the wild denizens of the bog or hill—towit, the game thereof— 
my uncle wisely determined that he should do so as his keeper, and, 
by an irregular wage and more regular interviews with the butler, he 
kept on good terms with him, though his patience was frequently tried 
to the utmost by the tailor’s drinking propensities, which, when the fit 
came on him, sent him back after a three or four days’ absence with 
the fishiest of eyes and a glowing nose that you could almost light 
your pipe at. His tobacco, like his liquors, he preferred neat—an 
inexhaustible quid bulged out his left cheek from morning to night. 
He spoke English in a fair but original style, occasionally introducing 
sesquipedalia verba picked up from the newspapers, which he under- 
stood as little as he was proud of them. He was full of anecdotes, 
and his tongue was seldom quiet, but he was always respectful and 
“know’d” his place. Such was my companion and fidus Achates for 
the next six weeks. And what a glorious time we had of it! Oh 
for the joys of a tramp over a rough wild beat, with its mixed bag, 
and no unpleasant suggestions as to your non-possession of a game- 
licence ; no would-be-sharp watchers to inquire “ yer bizness a tres- 
passin’,” if perchance you follow a wild covey a few fields beyond 
your bounds. Ah !—come, I’m off the line. Whip me back to that 
duck and ducking of mine which I sat down to write about. 

The yarns “ The Little Tailor” was wont to spin to me about his 
“ doughty deeds” amongst the wild fowl in winter time, with a certain 
long-barrelled ramshackle rusty gun, which was slung to the rafters of 
his cottage, made me as keen as mustard to have an innings at the 
same kind of game. 

“ When would the ducks begin to show?” Iasked. “Oh! for the 
matter of that there was ever a few dooks aboot; but in a week or 
two, about the end of October, if I could get out along with him by 
nights he would expose to me a grand shoot. But I must be sure to 
borrow-the master’s long gun.” ‘What gun?” I asked. “Oh, the 
master’s got a beautiful gun within, what he bought last year ; she 
will throw five loads of shot quite easy, and kill most any distance. 
He lended her to me once last winter, and I had a misfortune wid 
her ; the nose of her got chocked up with snow as I pushed her over 
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the say-wall, and when I fired she split for more than a foot down 
the barrel. The master was mighty vexed about it; I dursn’t meet 
him for a long whiles, but the mistress said a soft word for poor 
Morgan the tailor, and the smith took off the bursted part, and I 
expect she will shoot as good as ever. You will have to get her from 
the master if you want to get a dook.” 

Need I say that within a very few hours I made a diligent inquiry 
of my uncle concerning the above abbreviated duck-gun, and was 
introduced to her ladyship, where, with certain mixed company, she 
was reclining in a darkish corner of my uncle’s sanctum? Her high 
and mighty muzzle towered above the motley herd of rods, walking- 
sticks, &c., amid which she was reposing, even as the axe of the 
ictor \orded it over the surrounding fasces. On a large scale, in truth, 
was this “little love” of my sporting uncle. Not far short of twenty 
pounds in weight, and, goodness knows how many inches of barrel 
(minus the amputated part), she might possibly come fairly up to the 
shoulder of a tall powerful man, but it required a mighty muscular 
effort and elongation of the arms, and generally staggery attitude, 
before I could secure a momentary squint down the barrel, and then 
I was nothing loth to “ground arms” with a sigh of relief. However, 
nothing daunted by her ladyship’s monstrous proportions, I formally 
proposed for her trigger, and permission was given me to “go in and 
win,” if I could, with an amusing caution not to imitate her former 
suitor’s—the tailor’s—behaviour, by unnecessarily blowing her up. 

Not many days elapsed before I had an opportunity of bringing 
matters to an issue. “The Little Tailor” and I were returning home 
on a gusty, wild afternoon, after a weary but not unsuccessful tramp, 
when we made out sundry dusky patches floating with the tide up the 
Dovey, which the keen sight of my companion pronounced to be 
“dooks an’ widgins.” With a view to reclaim certain land from the 
ravages of high tides, my uncle had erected, here and there, low 
stone and stake embankments and walls, which ran down to low 
water mark. These sea-walls were a great help to “ The Little Tailor” 
in covering his stealthy advance on the “dook” of the period, as he 
floated up on the tide, or vegetated on the mud banks. On the 
present occasion he thought that if I was artful enough to creep down 
to the end of one of these said walls I should probably get a shot. 
But then, my little fourteen-bore single was such a poor tool to go into 
action with! Happy thought! Now will be the time to try my 
uncle’s young cannon ; we were close home, so I packed the tailor 
off post haste to fetch “her.” Oh! shades of impatience! What a 
time the little beggar was gone! In an ocular point of view I was 
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straining at the leash like a greyhound who has sighted his hare. The 
ducks kept coming in closer and closer to the shore. From where I 
stood they seemed to be hardly twenty yards from the end of one of 
the walls. I was inwardly confounding my messenger, morally con- 
vinced that he was sipping beer in the servants’ hall, and about to 
slip down to the river and try my luck with my own little gun, when 
the object of my objurgations appeared at the “double,” trailing the 
great gun, and panting and perspiring as if he had been racing all the 
way, instead of from the first corner only. 

We had some difficulty in loading. The weapon was not only 
heavy in hand, but such a great “bore,” that, having no proper 
wadding, we had to administer an alarming “ bolus” of paper to bring 
her up to the mark (about two and a half hands on the ramrod, so 
said the tailor), and no cap could fit her properly ; however, at last 
I was off with her in my arms, and with stealthy stride and humped 
back I gained the shelter of the wall without attracting the attention 
of my quarry. Now for a moment's rest and a change of hands for 
the gun. Didn’t my arm ache, that’s all? and wasn’t I puffing and 
blowing like a young grampus? It was a mercy the ducks didn’t 
hear me. However, I shut off steam as well as I could, and paddled 
down the soft, muddy ditch behind the wall as noiselessly as I could, 
for a hundred yards or so, when I thought I would take stock of the 
relative positions of the ducks and myself. So I doffed my hat, and 
<lambering up the green, slimy stones, peeped over the wall. I do 
not think that I shall ever forget the scene before me : a wild stormy 
sunset in the western background, with every symptom of a dirty 
night brewing in the offing ; a stiff breeze hissed through the coping 
stones of the wall charged with the many flavours of the sea, and 
occasionally whisked a splash of salt spray into: my face; the air 
was full of weird cries of wild sea birds, discoursing sweet music to a 
sportsman’s ear; the lap-lapping of the tide on the other side of the 
wall seemed to keep time with the thumping of my heart. Three 
curlew, taken for once in their lives off their guard, flapped lazily 
past within a few yards of me. Happily for my chance at the ducks, 
I had left the gun at the foot of the wall or I do not think I could 
have resisted the temptation to give them a salute. But, oh! cul- 
mination of excitement! there was a big patch of ducks dancing on 
the waves, well within range of the wall, about 150 yards farther 
down. I slipped back into the ditch in no time, seized the big 
gun, and, grovelling down under the shelter of the wall, crépt along 
till I thought I was about opposite them. Another shin-grazing 
climb and a peep, with the mortifying result of finding the ducks had 
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moved a good bit farther down. Back again into the ditch, and 
another exhausting stalk. I am by this time almost at the end of 
the wall, and the tide is swirling up past me and creeping round 
behind me. I calculate that there must be three or four feet of water 
on the other side of the wall, and deepening every minute. And 
now, with cocked gun, and all in a tremble with excitement, I make 
my last scramble up the wall, secure as firm a footing as I can, poke 
the muzzle of the gun over the coping-stones, my foot slips a little, 
the gun barrel grates against the stones, and in a moment up rise the 
ducks with fifty quacking power, and the whole sky is alive with 
winged fowl, informing all whom it may concern with their discordant 
and reproachful cries that “‘ There he is, the sneak ! Behind the wall! 
There he is! There he is!” The ducks wheel back overhead ; with 
a mighty effort I hoist the big gun up to my shoulder, and blaze into 
the brown of them. Ye Gods! what a kick my shoulder got, and 
how I napped it on the right cheek bone! But little I recked of 
that, for didn’t a great quacker come flop down into the water quite 
close to me! Yes, but how am I to secure the same? Hooray! the 
tide is floating it up right towards me. Slowly and surely that noble 
bird, with its red webbed feet turned up to the sky, sailed up to me, 
but no nearer than some three or four feet would it come. Horror! 
the tide is taking it past me. Oh for a retriever, or fishing rod, or 
anything! Happy thought! perhaps I can reach it with the muzzle 
of the gun. I make a wild, despairing poke with the same in the 
direction of the bird. The laws of gravity are upset—in plain words 
I lose my balance, and before I can say “Jack Robinson” I am over 
head and ears in some unknown depth of water. Need I say that 
the instinct of self-preservation being omnipotent, I instantly sur- 
rendered the gun to Father Neptune, as a tribute for trespassing on 
his domains, and rose, not a little frightened, and sputtering and 
gesticulating a good deal, to the surface, and with a stroke and a 
kick or two reached the wall, and clambered on to it once more ? 

I could almost have cried for very vexation ; not a vestige of 
the duck to be seen, nor of my uncle’s gun either. What on earth 
was I to do? There would be an awful blow up about it when 
I got home. The water was too muddy to see anything of it; 
besides it was getting dark, and the tide was rising fast—in fact, I had 
to clamber along the top of the wall, to high water mark, to avoid a 
second involuntary bath. 

“The Little Tailor” was fearfully excited when I related my mis- 
fortunes. He had a lively reminiscence of the master’s words to him 
after his little exploit with the gun, and did not prognosticate a very 
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happy interview between me and my relation when I should come 
to relate my sad story to him—in fact, if I remember well, a hundred 
pounds was the fancy figure at which he valued his non-participation 
in the present catastrophe. We held a consultation about it, and 
came to the conclusion that, as there was some probability of re- 
covering the gun at low tide, it would be as well, perhaps, to avoid 
raising the avuncular wrath that evening by saying nothing about it. 
I pointed out exactly where I had fallen in, and “ The Little Tailor” 
promised to be up at “grey dawn” next morning, and narrowly 
inspect the “flotsam” and “jetsam” about the spot, and see 
what he could do to recover the lost property. And so we parted 
on that disastrous evening. 

I am sorry to have to confess that I had to “draw the long bow” 
to account for my wet clothes and late appearance at the dinner 
table, and very trying were the frequent remarks as to the “absence” 
displayed in my demeanour, and generai falling off from my usual flow 
of spirits. Happily no awkward questions were put about the gun— 
in fact, I do not think my uncle knew anything about its having left 
the security of his library. I will’ draw a veil over the horrors of 
the night which followed that uncomfortable evening, of the fearful 
dreams of a jury of ducks finding me “ guilty” and sentencing me 
to be secured by the neck to the big gun and drowned in “ full 
fathom five.” I couldn’t sleep after the first streak of dawn appeared, 
so slipped on my clothes and sneaked down to the kitchen with the 
wariness of a burglar, and out of the back door off to the scene of 
my last evening’s performance. Oh! what a relief it was to meet 
“ The Little Tailor” marching home with the lost piece of ordnance, 
none the worse, beyond a little mud and rust, for its night’s pickling 
in the briny. In a secure outhouse we cleaned her ladyship up, 
much sand, oil, anci tow being expended on her toilet, and watching 
my uncle safe out of the way I smuggled her back to her old berth 
in his “sanctum,” which I believe she occupies to this day. 

Many years elapsed before I told “the master” of his gun’s second 
adventure, when he, good-humouredly, seemed to think (but then 
distance lends, &c.,) that the recovery of his gun was as nothing 
compared with the hard lines of losing my first duck, and ducking. 





CLEAVELAND: ROYALIST, WIT, 
AND POET. 


BY EDWIN GOADBY. 


T the commencement of the seventeenth century Lough- 
borough was one of the quaintest of Midland towns. 
Situate on the top of a knoll on the left bank of the 
as sleepy River Soar, with rich slopes of intervening 
meadow land, silted up by the river in earlier times, and a long range 
of high-arched bridges to carry its main turnpike safely over the flats 
during the regular floods, the town was still true to its old name— 
“The place by the lake.” Behind it rose up the unenclosed wooded 
heights of the Charnwood Hills, where William the Conqueror 
declined to hunt because he declined to break his neck, and wild 
game abounded, and foresters held their yearly open courts at the 
coped oak, perpetuating their old Saxon customs. The town within 
was quaintness itself. ‘hatched houses, narrow streets, a market, 
and a market-cross ; wine and ale houses, with their devices. painted 
over the doors; and members of the guild of carpenters and other 
trade associations moving about, not too anxiously, or peeping out of 
their shops; now and then a long string of pack-horses passing 
through the street with corn or salt, or a lumbering waggon jolting 
along on its way to Leicester or to Nottingham, or possibly London 
or York ; or rubicund yeomen crowding in, with their white-aproned 
wives and daughters; or a wayside minstrel, singing his songs or 
playing his conjuring tricks; or an irruption of boys from the high- 
gabled Grammar School by the church, which had sent many a poor 
scholar to Oxford or Cambridge ; or a grand peal from the noble old 
tower of the church itself, which stood out in the surrounding land- 
scape, bold and ubiquitous,—all these made it quite a curiosity to 
neighbouring villagers not less than to passing travellers or beggars, 
sure of a night’s rest in a farmstead, and a few pence from the 
dispensers of the various local charities. 

Our business, however, is with the Grammar School. It was a 
plain building, but it gave a free and substantial education to all the 
youths of the town, and it had a remarkable history. One Thomas 
Burton, a native and a merchant of the staple, had left lands in the 
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fifteenth century for pious purposes, which had subsequently been 
diverted and devoted to a free school, the payment of town taxes, 
and the support of the poor. The school itself dated from June 28, 
1569, and its rules show that education was once a serious business. 
The school-doors were to be opened at six o'clock in the morning 
from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and at seven from Michaelmas to 
Lady-day. One hour was allowed for breakfast, and two hours— 
from eleven till one—for dinner. It was the duty of the master and 
his assistants to teach the boys “to read in psalter or testament,” 
to teach them “writing and accounts, sufficient for being put to 
apprenticeship,” and “to instruct youths in classical learning, begin- 
ning with ye grammar, untill fit for ye Universitie.” Many famous 
men have been educated in this school, including Dr. Pulteney, the 
botanist, and Bishop Davys, of Peterborough, who acted as tutor to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

At the date I have mentioned the schoolmaster was Mr. George 
Dawson, a scholar unknown to fame, and his assistant was Thomas 
Cleaveland, M.A., father of a more famous son, in the person of John 
Cleaveland, orator, wit, royalist, and poet. There has always been 
some doubt as to the position occupied by Cleaveland, and as to 
whether his son was born at Loughborough or at Hinckley, whither 
the father subsequently removed ; but I am able to settle both points 
by the very best evidence. An examination of the accounts of the 
bridge-master, who was the financial officer of Burton’s charity, shows 
that Thomas Cleaveland was an usher in the Grammar School, 
possibly acting as curate to the Rev. John Brown, the rector of the 
parish, at the same time. His salary was small, as appears by the 
following entry, which occurs first in 1611, and every year subse- 
quently until his removal to Hinckley :— 

“Ttem, paid to Mr. Cleaveland (usher), Simon Mudd’s legacye, 
due as before (zc. half yearly), XLs.” 

Four pounds a year could hardly have been the whole of his 
salary, but as the schoolmaster himself only received £12 13s. 6d. a 
year, and could not hold other preferment—though he acted as clerk 
in the town, keeping the public accounts, and writing out the parish 
register—I assume that Cleaveland supplemented his wretched 
salary in one way or another. Coin had been debased between 1543 
and 1560, so that in the early part of the seventeenth century the 
shilling contained but ninety-three grains of silver, and wheat had 
risen to 38s. 6d. per quarter. Under these circumstances, no man 
could be “passing rich” upon four pounds a year. Four children 
were born to the Rev. Thomas Cleaveland, as the register styles him, 
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during his residence in the town: ‘ Mary Cleaveland”—I copy the 
old spelling—was baptised October 17, and buried October 19, 1611; 
John, the poet, was baptised June 17, 1613 ; Margaret, August 27, 
1615 ; and Joseph, of whom we subsequently hear nothing, June 14, 
1620. In 1621 Cleaveland obtained the living of Hinckley. He at 
once placed his son John under the care of Richard Vines, the head 
master of the Hinckley Grammar School, who, curiously enough, was 
as ardent a Puritan as his pupil became a Royalist. The future 
poet was so forward a scholar that he entered Christ Church College, 
Cambridge, in his fifteenth year—that is, in 1628. When eighteen 
he became B.A., at twenty-one he was elected fellow of St. John’s, 
and at twenty-two he became M.A. Thus, as a quaint writer remarks, 
“To cherish so great hopes, the Lady Margaret drew forth both her 
breasts. Christ College gave him admission, and St. John’s a fellow- 
ship. There he lived about nine years, the delight and ornament of 
that society. What service as well as reputation he did it, let his 
orations and epistles speak ; to which the library oweth much of its 
learning, the chapel much of its pious decency, and the college much 
of its renown.” 

During Cleaveland’s residence in Cambridge he was much moved 
by two incidents, which may be said to have determined his whole 
future career. The first incident was a royal visit. Charies I. reached 
Cambridge in May, 1633, accompanied by Laud, Bishop of London, 
on his way to Scotland to cure Presbyterianism, “the loud rustle of 
him,” as Carlyle says, “ disturbing for a day the summer husbandries 
and operations of mankind.” In his capacity of orator, Cleaveland 
wrote an epistle on the event, which is preserved in his works, and 
may be cited as a fair specimen of his Latinity. The following 
extract may suffice to justify Fuller’s criticism that he was a “pure 
Latinist ” :— 

Czsaris Epilogus fuit Prologus Caroli, neque enim optior Stella, quam Invic- 
tissima illius Herois Anima, quz vestrz soboli res gerendas ominaretur. Stellam 
dixi? Muto factum; crederem potius ipsum Solem fuisse, qui tunc temporis 
tibi relimavit moderamen Diei, et ut Principis cunas fortius videret, suum in 
Stellam contraxit oculum. Ecce ut patrissat Carolus! Ut ad vestras Virtutes 
anhelus surgit! Quod sub pientissimo Rege accidisse legimus Solem multis 
gradibus retro ferri, Principis zxtis pari portento compensavit damnum, cujus 
festina virtus devorat Horologium, et Pueritiad nondum libata meridiem attigit. 

O fzelicem interim Academiam, et £ternititatem quandam nactam! que in 
Rege et Principe, et esse nostrum, et nostrum fore simul complectitur. Non est quod 
plura expectentur szecula ; viximus et nostram et posterorum vitam. Sed vereor 
ne molestus fuerim importuno officio, quod in tam illustri preesentia in nescio quid 
magus piaculo excrescit. Minima coram Rege Errata, tanquam ‘angustiores 
rimz, extenduntur lumine. Oratioitaque nostra pro geniotemporum reformabitur, 
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vel, quod tantundem est, rescindetur. Hoc unicum prefabor votum; Vivas 
Augustissime, Pietas tuorum et Tremor Hostium. Vivas denique eam indutus 
gloriam, ut Filium tuum Carolum appellemus Maximum, quia solo Patre 
minorem. 


As might be expected, the King was highly delighted, and sum- 
moned Cleaveland to his presence, gave him his hand to kiss, and 
offered him other expressions ‘of grace and kindness. A copy of the 
letter was sent by command to the King at Huntingdon, and Cleave- 
land was henceforth, whatever he might have been previously, 
an enthusiastic and devoted Royalist. The second incident was 
Oliver Cromwell’s election as M.P. for Cambridge in 1640, “‘recom- 
mended by Hampden, say some ; not needing any recommendation 
in those fen counties, think others,” as Carlyle puts the matter. 
Cambridge was a Parliamentary hot-bed, but Cleaveland worked hard 
against Cromwell, whom he detested and privately designated as 
“a screech-owl”—in those days choice epithets were rare ; and fore- 
seeing disaster, as the result of his futile opposition, he turned upon 
the town and said, ‘That single vote had ruined both Church and 
kingdom.” Cambridge soon became an important garrison town ; 
but before this and other serious indications of the direction of affairs 
occurred, Cleaveland found that he had raised a storm about his ears. 
“‘ Perceiving the ostracism that was intended,” says one writer, “ he 
became a volunteer in his academic exile, and would no longer 
breathe the common air with such pests of mankind.” Another 
writer states that he lost his fellowship by reason of his outrageous 
royalism. He doffe | his cap and gown, and proceeded to the King’s 
camp at Oxford, where he was well received, and indeed he deserved 
to be, being a martyr to his King. He had been the first to appear 
in verse on the King’s side, and probably the poem thus honoured 
was the one on “ The King’s Return” :— 

Return’d ; I'll ne’er believ’t ; first prove him hence— 
Kings travel by their beams and influence. 

Who says the soul gives out her Gests, or goes 

A flitting progress ’twixt the head and toes ? 


She rules by omnipresence ; and shall we 
Deny a Prince the same ubiquity ? 


But the foundation of his reputation in the camp was “The Rebel 
Scot,” one of the bitterest of his satires, to be noticed anon. Cleave- 
land, however, was not a warrior, he was only a wit, though the point 
of his pen did more mischief than the pike of a Puritan. The Parlia- 
mentarians never forgave him his attacks, and the Cavaliers never 
forgot his verses. The first opening that came was given him by 
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Charles—it was the Judge-Advocateship of the garrison at Newark, 
in Nottinghamshire, under Sir R. Wills, Governor of the place. 
Here he remained until its surrender in 1646, employing his wit and 
his verse in various ways. He kept the garrison in good heart in 
spite of frequent sieges. His reply to the summons of surrender is 
fortunately preserved, and it displays the full-blooded sincerity of his 
royalism. He wrote—“ I am neither to be stroak’d into apostacy by 
the mention of fair conditions in a misty notion; nor to be scared 
into dishonour by your running derision on the fate of Chester. . 
Whereas you urge the expense of the siege, and the pressure of the 
country in supporting your charge—there I confess I am touched to 
the quick. But their miseries, though they make my heart bleed, 
must not make my honour. My compassion to my country must 
not make me a parricide to my Prince. Yet, in order to their ease, 
if you will grant me a pass for some gentlemen to go to Oxford, that 
I may know His Majesty’s pleasure, whether, according to his letter, 
he will wind up the business in general, or leave every commander to 
steer his own course ; then I shall know what to determine. Other- 
wise, I desire you to take notice, that when I received my com- 
mission for the government of this place, I annexed my life as a 
label to my trust.” 

Whilst at Newark, an amusing correspondence took place between 
Cleaveland and a Parliamentary officer who signs himseif W. E., but 
whose real name I have been unable to discover. The servant of 
this officer, Hill by name, decamped to Newark, with £138 os. 8d of 
his master’s money. W. E. wrote to Cleaveland—*“Give the fellow his 
just reward : prefer him, or send him hither, and we shall, if you dare 
not trust him, let him be trussed ; if you dare, I shall wish you more 
such servants.” Cleaveland’s reply is very caustic : ‘‘ Did not Demas 
leave Paul? Did not Onesimus run from his master Philemon? .. . 
You say that your man is entered our ark ; I am sorry you were so 
ignorant in Scripture as to let him come single. ... Reflect but 
upon yourself, how you have used our Common Master, and I doubt 
not but you will pardon your man. He hath but transcribed rebellion, 
and copied out that disloyalty in short-hand which you have 
committed in text.” W. E. laments that so much wit should be 
wasted upon him, whereupon replies Cleaveland, “My wit shall be on 
what side heaven you please, provided it ever be antarctick to yours.” 
Though Cleaveland had the better of this combat, he was sorely 
worsted in another. After Newark surrendered he made another 
effort to join himself to the King. He was taken prisoner by a body 
of Scottish troopers under David Lesley, afterwards Lord Newark, 
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who may or may not have suspected the real character of his prisoner. 
Cleaveland was threatened with the galiows, numerous papers being 
found upon him. He was brought before Lesley, and his papers 
were examined. They proved to be only a bundle of verses. “Is 
this all ye have to charge him with?” asked Lesley. ‘‘For shame! for 
shame! Let the poor fellow go about his business, and se// his 
ballads /” Cleaveland made no reply, but pocketed his ballads— 
damnatory as most of them were, had they been read—and became 
a wanderer. Report says he found Bacchus more comforting than 
the immortal Nine, but this is probably a Puritan slander. He was 
not without friends, and one of them declares that as many places 
emulously contended for his abode as cities for the birthplace of 
Homer. 

Further misfortune befel him. He reached Norwich, and became 
a private tutor; but he was again arrested in November, 1655. A 
curious document is extant, in the form of a letter from Major- 
General Haynes to the President of the Council, explaining the 
whole affair. It is worth quoting entire. 

May it please your Lordship, 

In observance to the orders of his Highness and Council sent unto us, we have 
this day sent unto the garrison of Yarmouth one John Cleveland, of Norwich, 
late Judge-Advocate of Newark, who we have judged to be comprised within the 
second head, The reasons of judgment are :— 

1, He confesseth that about a year since he came from London to the City of 
Norwich, and giveth no account of any business he had there; only he pretendeth 
that Edward Cooke, Esq., maketh use of him to help him in his studies. 

2. Mr, Cleveland confesseth that he hath lived in the said Mr. Cooke’s house 
ever since he came to the said city, and that he but seldom went into the city, 
and never but once into the country. Indeed, his privacy hath ‘been such that 
none or but few, save Papists and Cavaliers, did know that there was such a 
person resident in these parts. 

3. For that the place of the said Mr. Cleveland, his abode—viz., the said Mr. 
Cooke’s—is a family of notorious disorder, and where Papists, delinquents, and 
other disaffected persons of the late King’s party, do often resort more than to 
any family in the said city or county of Norfolk, as is commonly reported. 

4. Mr. Cleveland liveth in a genteel garbe, yet he confesseth that he hath no 
estate but £20 per annum allowed by two gentlemen, and £30 per annum by the 
said Mr. Cooke. 

5. Mr. Cleveland is a person of great abilities, and so able to do the greater 
disservice : all which we humbly submit, and remain 

Your Honour’s trusty humble servants. 


This remarkable epistle was signed by Haynes and thirteen others, 
and is dated Norwich, November 10, 1655. Cromwell had desired 
the discontented to be looked after, and a scholar was arrested 
because he was poor, clever, had been an old enemy, and wore “a 
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genteel garbe.” His arrest is noted by Carlyle, as follows :—“ This 
is John Cleaveland, the famed Cantab scholar, Royalist Judge-Advo- 
cate, and thrice-illustrious satirist and son of the Muses; who had 
‘gone through eleven editions’ in those times, far transcending all 
Miltons and all Mortals,—and does not now need any twelfth edition 
that we hear of. Still recognisable for a man of lively parts and 
brilliant petulant character: directed, alas! almost wholly to the 
worship of clothes,—which is by nature a transient one!” 
Cleaveland remained at Yarmouth for some little time, occupying 
his enforced leisure in the composition of poetic trifles. Not relish- 
ing his captivity, however, he resolved on making a direct appeal to 
Cromwell himself. This letter is perhaps the best and purest specimen 
of his style, but it is too long to quote entire, besides being pretty 
generally known. He appealed to Cromwell’s generosity, referred to 
his past fidelity as a voucher for his present loyalty, and desired him 
with acts of mildness to ‘‘ vanquish his own victory.” “Can your 
Thunder be levell’d so low as our grovelling condition? Can your 
tow’ring spirit which hath quarried upon kingdoms make a stoop at 
us who are the rubbish of these ruines? Methinks I hear your former 
Achievements interceding with you, not to sully your glories with 
trampling upon the prostrate, nor clog the wheels of your chariot with 
so degenerous a triumph.” Generous to his old and prostrate 
antagonist, Cromwell ordered his immediate release. Cleaveland 
went to London, taking up his residence in Gray's Inn, and associating 
with a noted club of wits. Nichols says this club included the author 
of “ Hudibras ;” but this could hardly have been the case, as Mr, 
Robert Bell produces evidence to show that Butler was steward at 
Ludlow Castle in 1661, and had previously been in other similar 
situations. I have been unable to discover the name or the members 
of this club, but I suspect it was the “ King Club,” and that Cleave 
land, like all the others, received the cognomen of “ King” Cleave- 
land, which he most certainly deserved. The Puritan Rota or Coffee 
Club numbered among its attenders Milton, Marvell, Cyriac Skinner, 
Harrington, and Nevill; and the King Club must have had a like 
brilliant assemblage, though it has found no such lively historian or 
sketcher as Pepys. An intermittent fever which raged in London 
seized Cleaveland in April, 1658, and he fell a victim to it on the 
29th, in the forty-fifth year of his age. His body was taken from his 
chambers to Hurasdown House, and thence it was conveyed, on the 
1st of May, to the parish church of St. Michael Royal, College Hill, 
where it was buried by his old friend, the Rev. Edward Thurman, 
who penned a Latin poem on his death. His funeral sermon was 
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preached by Dr. Pearson, afterwards Bishop of Chester, who, says 
Fuller, quaintly, “‘rendered this reason why he cautiously declined all 
commending of the deceased, because such praising would not be 
adequate to any expectation in that auditory, seeing such who knew 
him not would suspect it far above, whilst such who were acquainted 
with him did know it much beneath his due dessert.” Elegiac poems 
poured forth in abundance, whilst many who admitted his genius 
whilst he lived disputed his position after his death, or essayed to lay 
their “cuckoo-eggs in his nest.” Everybody has read “ Hudibras,” 
but there are not many who are equally familiar with Cleaveland, who 
was to Butler what Jonson was to Shakespeare and Parnell to Pope. 
No one has even attempted to show that Cleaveland exercised any 
influence over the development of his more famous successor ; but 
no diligent student can read the poems of the former without dis- 
covering in them hints of style and certain kinds of satire and rich 
allusiveness which serve to give to ‘‘ Hudibras” half its charm and 
power. 

Cleaveland was by no means a voluminous writer. His entire 
works do not make a volume of the size of “ Hudibras,” but. he 
found quite as many imitators, and to Ci/eavelandise was once as 
common as recently it was to write “ Carlyleise.” But his occasional 
coarseness—a quality as common in Robert Herrick, who was also a 
student at Cambridge in his time—offends our polite ears ; though I 
shall esteem myself fortunate if I can only do for the former what 
Sy.tvanus Urpan did for the latter in the earlier numbers of this 
magazine. The same tendency to conceits is observable in the 
poems of both, though it is not so systematically developed in 
Cleaveland, who calls up image after image, and scarcely concerns 
himself with the orderly pursuit and elaboration of any. Perhaps 
his love poems are most characterised by what may be called 
systematic ideas. ‘“Fuscara, or the Bee-Errant,” is somewhat in 
Herrick’s style. The airy freebooter passes from Fuscara’s sleeve to 
her hand :— 


Here, while his canting drone-pipe scan’d 
The mystick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmistry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. 
He bathes in bliss, and finds no odds 
Between this nectar and the gods’. 
He perches now upon her wrist 
(A proper hawk for such a fist), 
Making that flesh his bill of fare, 
Which even cannibals would spare. 

* * * * 
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From hence he to the woodbine bends, 
That quivers at her finger’s ends, 

That runs division on the tree 

Like a thick-branching pedigree ; 

So ’tis not her the bee devours, 

It is a pretty maze of flowers. 

It is the rose that bleeds when he 
Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. 


In other poems he exhausts his fancy in comparisons. Thus he 
writes of a vision :— 
Not the fair abbess of the skies, 
With all her nunnery of eyes, 
Can show me such a glorious prize. 
* * » * 
Is not the universe strait-laced, 
When i can clasp it in the waist ? 
My amorous fold about thee hurl’d, 
With Drake, I girdle in the world. 
I hoop the firmament, and make 
This, my embrace, the zodiack. 


Of another, he writes :— 
Say the astrologer who spells the stars, 
In that fair alphabet reads peace and wars, 
Mistakes his globe, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven’s physiognomy. 
Call her the metaphysics of her sex, 
And say she tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Physicians ; call her the squar’d circle; say 
She is the very rule of Algebra. 
Whate’er thou understand’st not say of her, 
For that’s the way to write her character. 


Phillis is walking in the garden before sunrise, giving life as the sun 
gives it :— 

The flowers call’d out of their beds 

Start and raise up their drousie heads ; 

And he that for their colour seeks 

May see it mounting to her cheeks, 

Where roses mix ; no civil war 

Divides her York and Lancaster. 


But the reader will have had enough of these love trifles, and 
we pass to his satiric poems on State affairs, where the range for 
quotation is more varied, and must be discreetly traversed. There 
is not the same objection to far-fetched imagery in satire as in other 
forms of poetry, and, indeed, it rather gives weight and directness to 
it. If wit be the detection of the congruous in the incongruous, 
Cleaveland must rank very high, for his short sparkles are abundant, 

Vou. X., N.S. 1873. Q 
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and he no sooner charms us with one touch of his pen than he 
essays another, finding in the resources of his memory something 
more apt and more astonishing. At the same time, were we to 
-apply a rigid test to his poetry, we should regard it as little better 
than exaggerated prose, especially prose such as Cleaveland himself 
was able to write. However, all satiric poetry is open to this 
objection, and Cleaveland’s aim was not so much to cultivate a 
jingling as a masculine style, to hit hard and sure, and to pack his 
verse with thoughts and Attic salt. So rich are some of his poems 
in historic and contemporary allusions, that no one could do them 
justice but a Zachary Gray, who has done as much to make the fame 
of Butler as scholiasts have done to interpret Shakespeare, and 
without any taint of Boswellising. I have noticed that Butler must 
have derived considerable inspiration from Cleaveland. Compare 
them both on the Canon of 1640, called the Z¢ cetera oath. 
Butler makes a flying allusion to it in Part 1, Canto ii., but there is 
more vigour in Cleaveland’s description, and Dr. Gray quotes the 
latter as in some sense explanatory of the former. Butler's descrip- 
tion of Smectymnuus, again, suggests Cleaveland’s, which was 
evidently familiar to him, and there are a hundred other points 
where “ Hudibras” suggests, and seems more natural when considered 
as the logical development of, many of Cleaveland’s scattered efforts. 
The two satirists worked the same vein, and the earlier one was 
more wasteful and careless, scattering his treasures about in perfect 
indifference, whereas the other constructed a story, and had ali the 
advantages of a better ear for verse, and a more sprightly fancy, 
not so much disturbed by egotism or special advocacy. 

I must limit myself to one or two quotations. I will begin with 
*‘Smectymnuus,” so called from the initial letters of the persons 
composing the club :—Stephen Marshall, Edward Calamy, Thomas 
Young, Mathew Newcomen, William Spurstow. They were oppo- 
nents of Episcopacy, and their followers bore the above name :— 

But do the Brotherhood then play their prizes 
Like mummers in religion, with disguises ? 
Outbrave us with a name in rank and file ? 

A name which, if ’twere rain’d, would spread a mile. 
The saints monopoly, the zealous cluster, 
Which, like a porcupine, presents a muster, 
And shoots his quills at Bishops and their sees, 
A devout litter of young Maccabees. 

Thus Jack-of-all-trades hath distinctly shown 
The twelve Apostles in a cherry-stone. 

Thus faction’s @ 4a mode in treason’s fashion, 
Now we have heresie by complication. 
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Like to Don Quixote’s rosary of slaves 
Strung on a chain, a murnival of knaves 
Pack’d in a trick, like gipsies when they rie, 
Or like the college which sit all of a side. 

The “ Hue and Cry after Sir John Presbyter” is more obscure in 
some of its lines, but it exhibits Cleaveland’s power of condensed 
<lescription :— 

With hair in character, and lugs (ears) in text, 

With a splay mouth, and a nose circumflext, 

With a set ruft of musket-bore, that wears 

Like cartrages, or linnen bandileers, 

Exhausted of their sulphurous contents 

In pulpit fire-works, which the Bombal vents ; 

The negative and Covenanting oath, 

Like two moustachoes issuing from his mouth, 

The bush upon his chin, like a carved story 

In a box-knot, cut by the Directory ; 

Madam’s confession hanging at his ear 

Wire-drawn through all the questions, How and where ; 
Each circumstance so in the hearing felt, 

That when his ears are cropp’4 he’ll count them gelt. 
The weeping cassock scar’d into a jump, 

A sign the Presbyter’s worn to the stump ; 

The Presbyter, though charmed against mischance 
With the Divine Right of an Ordinance— 

If you meet any that do thus attire ’em 

Stop them, they are the tribe of Adoniram. 


The “ Mixt Assembly” and “The Rebel Scot,” are both terribly 
bitter pieces, and justify Cleaveland’s own lines :— 
A poet should be feared 
When angry, like a comet’s flaming beard. 
He heaps all his withering satire on the Scot. To curse him properly 
he must “ swallow daggers first.” His clans are “rags of geography,” 
and had Cain been a Scot— 
God would have changed his doom, 
Not forc’d him wander, but confin’d him home. 
As rebels, they must be reclaimed, but by force, the Prince who 
would do it otherwise being— 
Like him or worse, 
Who saddled his own back to shame his horse. 
Quite as happy, in another style, is his poem on “The King’s 
Disguise.” Here is an extract :— 


O for a State-Distinction to arraign 

Charles of high treason ’gainst my soveraign ! 
His muffled feature speaks him a recluse, 

His ruins prove him a religious house. 
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Heaven, which the minster of thy person owns, 
Will fine thee for dilapidations. 

——Thou look’st like one 
Whose looks are under Sequestration : 
Whose renegado form, at the first glance, 
Shews like the self-denying Ordinance. 
7 














o 
But pardon, Sir, since I presume to be 
Clerk of this Closet to your Majesty ; 
Methinks in this your dark mysterious dress 
[ see the Gospel couched in Parables, 
The second view my purblind fancy wipes 
And shows religion in its dusky types ; 
Such a text royal, so obscure a shade, 
Was Solomon in proverbs all arrayed. 

The two elegies, one on the death of Mr. Edward King, and the 
other on the Archbishop of Canterbury, are not without fine poetic 
touches, overladen with much fantastic effort and not a little laboured 
imagery. ‘The first, however, is worthy of being remembered, and 
the poet need not ask why does not— 

Some new island in thy rescue peep, 
To heave thy resurrection from the deep, 
when he has embalmed his memory in such living verse. 

What Cleaveland did in verse for his Presbyterian foes he did 
in prose for the Parliamentarians. His characters are wonderfully 
witty, though coarse withal. That of a country committee-man must 
have been eminently sensational in its time. Here is the receipt for 
this Grand-Catholicon :—“ Take a State-martyr, one that for his good 
behaviour hath paid the excise of his ears, so suffered captivity by 
the land piracy of ship-money ; next a primitive freeholder, one that 
hates the King because he is a gentleman, transgressing the Magna 
Charta of delving Adam. Add to these a mortified bankrupt, that 
helps out his false weights with some scruples of conscience, ahd with 
his peremptory scales can doom his Prince to a Mene Tekel. These 
with a new blue-stockin’d Justice, lately made of a good basket- 
hilted yeoman, with a short-handed clerk tack’d to the rear of him to 
carry the knapsack of his understanding ; together with two or three 
equivocal Sirs, whose religion, like their gentility, is the extract of their 
acres ; being therefore spiritual because they are earthly ; not forgetting 
the man of the law, whose corruption gives the Hogan to the sincere 
Juncto. ‘These are the simples of this precious compound, a kind 
of Dutch Hotch-Potch, the Hogan-Mogan Committee-man.” The 
Diurnal-Maker, or Parliamentary journalist, fared no better at 
Cleaveland’s hands, and one of the figures brings in no less a person 
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than Sir Samuel Lake, the supposed hero of “ Hudibras.” ‘To calla 
diurnal-maker an author, he says, is to swallow him up in the phrase, 
“like Sir S. L. in a great saddle, nothing to be seen but the giddy 
feather in his crown.” “To call him an historian is to knight a 
mandrake ; ’tis to view him through a perspective, and by that gross 
hyperbole to give the reputation of an engineer to a maker of mouse- 
traps. Such an historian would hardly pass muster with a Scotch 
stationer in a sieve-full of ballads and godly books. He would not 
serve for the breast-plate of a begging Grecian. Not a worm that 
gnaws on the dull scalp of voluminous Holinshed but at every meal 
devoured more chronicle than his whole tribe amounts to. A marginal 
note of W. P. would serve for a winding-sheet.” ‘The diurnal itself 
was similarly described, and with as much force. It is “a puny 
chronicle, scarce pin-feathered with the wings of time. It is a history 
in sippets: the English Iliads in a nut-shell; the Apocryphal Par- 
liament’s Book of Maccabees in single sheets. It would tire a 
Welshman to reckon up how many 4fs ’tis removed from an annal ; 
for it is of that extract, only of the younger house, like a shrimp to a 
lobster.” 

My task is now done. Many a man pays the penalty of 
an immediate posthumous fame by subsequent neglect, and this has 
been the fate of Cleaveland. It is a rare thing to meet with his works 
in private houses, and rarer still to encounter any one who is willing 
to excuse his occasional vulgarity as readily as allowances are made 
for Herrick, or for greater men. As his friend Edward ‘Thurman has 
sung, “ Zxitium Carolus ipse suum”—he has perished with Charles. 
Butler followed, and we forget the satirist of the King’s camp. It is 
pleasant to laugh over Hudibras and Ralph, and we forget the author 
of “The Rebel Scot” or the fierce satirist of the Smectymnuans. But 
it is not fair toa man who made a style and who was a literary knight- 
errant of an original and now extinct species. Fuller, who may be 
said to have profited by his study of Cleaveland, describes him as 
“a general artist, a pure Latinist, exquisite orator, and (which was his 
master-piece) eminent poet. His epithets were metaphors, carrying 
in them a difficult plainness, difficult at the hearing, plain at the con- 
sidering thereof. His lofty fancy may seem to stride from the top of 
one mountain to the top of another, so making to itself a constant 
level and champaign of continued elevations.” Fuller’s words will 
have their weight with Fuller’s admirers, but it is a pity no one has 
striven to do for Cleaveland what has been done for so many 
antiques in these hero-worshipping times. It has not been done, and 
hence this feeble attempt. 





A VALENTINE. 


tAHAT shall 1 send my sweet to-day, 
\ When all the woods attune to love ? 
And fain I’d show the lark and dove 
That I can love as well as they. 


I'll send a locket full of hair ; 
But no, for it might chance to lie 
Near to her heart, and I should die 
Of Love’s sweet envy to be there! 


A violet were meet to give ; 
Yet stay !—she’d touch it with her lips, 
And after such complete eclipse 

How could my soul content to live ? 


I'll send a kiss, for that will be 
The quickest sent, the lightest borne, 
And well I know to-morrow morn 
She'll send another back to me. 


Go, happy winds, ah! do not stay, 
Enamoured of my lady’s cheek, 
But hasten home and I'll bespeak 

Like services another day ! 


M. BerHam-Epwarops. 





THE MAJORCAN ORIGIN OF THE 
FAMILY OF BUONAPARTE. 


IVE-AND-TWENTY years ago, situated behind the 
parochial church of San Jaime, at Palma, the capital of 
the Balearic Islands, there stood a house which still 
presented the appearance of having once been a hand- 

some edifice, and which from time immemorial had borne the name 
of Casa Buonaparte. In 1846 a journal of Palma, Z2/ Propogador 
Balear, took occasion therefrom, and from the corroborative 
testimony of the documents produced and cited upon the following 
occasion, to establish the certainty that the family of Napoleon I. 
was originally native of that island, i.e. Majorcan. 

The article appeared to me so interesting at the time that I 
transcribed it, and reproduce it here in an English dress from one 
of my old “ note-books ”:— 


“A traveller strolling one day through the streets of Palma, on 
arriving MM front of the Casa Buonaparte was observed by an aged 
ecclesiastic, who at the moment was looking out of one of the 
windows, to stop suddenly ; and, after surveying the house from base 
to roof, contemplate with marked interest the architectural grandeur 
of its front. 

‘“‘The bearing of the stranger, no less than the decorations on his 
breast, of which one was the crimson ribbon and cross of the Legion 
of Honour, indicated him to be a French military officer of 
distinguished rank who had passed through the wars of the 
Empire. 

Too much engrossed with the interesting object of his contemplation, 
some moments elapsed before he became conscious that he was 
himself an object of marked attention to the venerable ecclesiastic at 
the open window, who, as he now caught the less occupied gaze of 
the stranger, with a courteous inclination of the head, addressed him 
in the French language as follows :— 

“* Your surprise, monsieur, seems great at the architectural beauty 
of the facade of this house, and you may with reason consider it 
worthy of admiration. But you would admire it yet more if you 
knew that it is the house whence issued the progenitors of the man 
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who has filled the world with his fame, and made his name a proud 
title to the admiration and love of your countrymen. If you would 
desire to see the interior, I shall be most happy to gratify your wish. 
Pray enter ; and I will show you the apartment where the ancestors 
of Napoleon were born, and the roof, now blackened by time, 
beneath which the life, traditions, and fortunes of his family were 
fostered during three centuries.’ 

“While thus addressed by the venerable and sympathising eccle- 
siastic, the manly countenance of the enthusiastic Buonapartist was 
lit up with the deep-felt joy and sentiment of thankfulness which the 
words and courteous invitation of the speaker had kindled in his 
breast. The name of Napoleon, coupled with circumstances of such 
local and historical interest, could not other than deeply move him, 
dispelling the doubt and uncertainty on the subject of the identity 
of that house of which he had received some vague information from 
the host of his hotel on the previous evening. As one whom 
the bullets of Jena and Mont St. Jean had respected, he felt 
privileged in the gratification of his curiosity, courteously accepting 
the welcome invitation. 

“The officer at once entered the house, and ascended the stone 
staircase, at the top of which the ecclesiastic received him with the 
most charming geniality of manner. ‘The first object to which he 
directed the attention of his visitor was a large, stone-sculptured 
armorial shield placed above the door which gave entry into the 
spacious sa/on of the ‘Casa Buonaparte.’ 

*** Look at that escutcheon,’ said the priest ; ‘you will there see 
that same eagle that you have beheld gleaming above the standards of 
the great man of our age. The eagle was the military insignia which 
the Majorcan Buonapartes bore upon their banners and shields ; and 
if the armies of Napoleon added thereto the thunderbolt of Jupiter 
in the claws of the king of birds, it was to indicate that Napoleon 
was the bearer of war’s thunder, or rather to announce to the nations 
his Imperial apotheosis, after the manner of the emperors of Ancient 
Rome. The glory your countrymen have acquired on the battle- 
field they owe to Napoleon ; and, as I perceive, you have served 
under him for many years. I can comprehend and excuse the pride 
you feel at thus being beneath its roof. This is the cradle of his 
race !’ 

“*To dispel any doubt you may have entertained on the subject, 
I will here show you a document I am possessed of,’ taking it from 
an antique carved oaken bookcase, the shelves of which were filled 
in compact array with volumes and parchment-bound MSS. ‘ Here,’ 
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said he, ‘is the Royal Decree by which, on the 23rd July, 1409, 
Martin I., King of Aragon, rewarded the services of Doctor Hugo 
Buonaparte, Majorcan, by nominating him Regenfe (Chief Judiciary 
President) of Corsica. That magistrate, born in this very house, is 
the direct ancestor of Napoleon, and the first of that family who 
established himself in the other island. He it was who there founded 
the illustrious stock from which in course of time was to issue the 
great man whose war-genius humbled the proudest thrones of conti- 
nental Europe. 

*“*« What I have now told you is furthermore proved by this other 
document,’ taking from the same compartment of the MSS. another 
similarly skin-bound collection of parchments. ‘ Here you will see the 
legal powers given and conferred by the same Regen/e upon the 27th 
May, 1419, to his brother, Bartoloméo Buonaparte, to sell all the 
possessions and properties which he had left but still held in Majorca, 
and to remit to him the product, by reason of his resolve to remain 
and settle definitively in Corsica with the children already borne to him 
by his wife, Juana de Saucis. These two documents bear, as you 
will perceive, in themselves every authenticity necessary to obtain 
and give credit to their contents. They prove that in the 
second decennium of the fifteenth century a Buonaparte passed 
from Majorca into the Island of Corsica, where he established him- 
self and begot children, who became the stock and progenitors of 
the Corsican family of the Buonapartes, and of Napoleon. 

‘** Now lend me your attention yet a little longer, and listen to this 
letter, written to the author of ‘The Chronicles of Majorca,’ Don 
Geronimo Alemany, by a learned Jesuit of the College of Trilingue, 
whom various affairs having relation to his society had obliged to 
proceed to Corsica :— 


“To Sehor D. Geronimo de Alemany. 
*** Ajaccio, May 23, 1752. 

“*My DEAR SENOR,—Desirous to fulfil the commission that M. 
Herarger charged me to execute for you, I visited and searched all 
the public archives of this city. As result of my labours, I have to 
inform you that from several documents preserved therein it is 
attested that the family of Buonaparte, originally from Majorca, first 
began here in the person of Hugo Buonaparte, who was Regente 
of this island about the year 1418, and before whom no similar name 
is to be found in Corsica. In further result of my researches, I found 
that the sons of that Regente, by name Stephano, Ferdinando, and 
Andréa, became. persons of distinction ; that they obtained upon 
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several occasions offices of mark in the Republic,* in the class of 
patricians ; and that since the fifteenth century until the present day 
the Buonapartes have been lords of Baetria. I think that this will 
suffice to convince you of the identity of the Majorcan and Corsican 
families. 

“«They are most assuredly one and the same race, if what 
M. Herarger has told me on your part be true. But he added before 
my departure for Marseilles that the Majorcan house was become 
extinct. That of Corsica still subsists, and reckons many members, 
of whom Hermanno and Carlos Buonaparte are both established in 
Tuscany. 

«That God, our Lord, may preserve your life, is the prayer of 
your Servant and Brother in Jesus Christ, 

“ * EusEBIo Cassar, 


“ * Of the Society of Jesus.’ 


‘** Do you not see, monsieur,’ said the venerable ecclesiastic, 
‘do you not see in that Charles Buonaparte the husband of Lztita 
Ramolino, and in both the parents of the First Consul, of the 
Emperor and King of Italy ?’” 

Joun Leicuton, F.S.A. 








* Corsica was at this time a dependency of the G Republic. 





THE IRISH PRESS. 


%N recent years, whenever the utterances of the Irish press 
have been brought under the notice of the English peopley 
the attention of the public on this side of the Channel has 

oS been directed for the most part to articles which are, in the 

opinion of the Irish Executive, calculated to foment discontent, or to 
blow into living flame the slumbering ashes of sedition. ‘Though, 
however, the titles of the /rishman, and its cheaper edition, the 
Flag of Ireland; the Nation, and its cheaper edition, the Weekly 
News, are familiar to the reading public, very few contributors to the 
daily and weekly papers in London have ever seen copies of the 
Irish “ National” journals. They circulate among the Irish resident 
in the metropolis ; but are rarely read in the houses of any other 
section of the population. It may be further stated, as a somewhat 
curious fact, that they are seldom, if ever, seen on the tables of 
newspaper editors in the metropolis. It may not, therefore, be unin- 
teresting to describe briefly the character of these papers, the wide- 
spread and potent influence of which cannot be disregarded; and to 
indicate the effect they exercise on the state of Irish political feeling 
in its various phases. Noone who remembers the deep respect with 
which the Roman Catholic clergy were considered some few years 
ago by the people constituting their flocks could have possibly antici- 
pated the indifference with which their views as political guides are 
now received. This alteration in sentiment must be attributed in 
the main to the effect of the writing in the journalistic organs gene- 
rally known in England as “ National.” ‘Twenty, indeed a dozen years 
ago, any one who dared to utter in public a sentence derogatory 
to a priest in the south or west of Irelandwould probably have been 
the object of a violent assault ; and any one who might have had the 
hardihood to inflict any bodily injury on one of the spiritual guides of 
the majority of the people would probably have been the victim of 
lynch-law as prompt and final as the improvised code under which so 
many obnoxious persons were done to death in the earlier days of the 
Americar Republic. The contrast between the state of feeling 
indicated and that which now prevails is the most striking which 
has ever been presented in the recorded history of any country. 
Within a very few years a priest has been burned in effigy ; another 
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has been struck in the face at a public meeting; while the most 
extreme of the “ National” organs employ their bitterest satire and 
most pungent rhetorical darts to assail men who, like Cardinal 
Cullen and the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry, have publicly 
denounced the Fenian confederacy as being a secret society. 

The Nation, the oldest of the “National” papers, was started in 
October, 1842. Ina short time it gathered to the ranks of its contri- 
butors all the talented young men who advocated the principles of the 
National party. Among these the best known at this side of the Chan- 
nel are Maurice O’Connell, M.P., John O’Connell, M.P., Charles Gavan 
Duffy, and Denis Florence M‘Carthy. The articles were characterised 
by remarkable vigour and beauty of diction, and some of the songs 
and other poems published in its columns have in a republished form 
taken a standard position in Anglo-Irish literature. Under the title 
of “The Spirit of the Nation” these lyrics have attained a wide 
popularity, and such songs as “The Battle Eve of the Brigade ” and 
“‘Clare’s Dragoons,” by Thomas Davis, “‘ The Memory of the Dead,” 
published anonymously, and “ O’Domhnall Abu” (commonly written 
O’Donnell Aboo), by M. J. M‘Cann, are known through the length 
and breadth of the land ; and the knowledge of such pieces for recita- 
tation as “The Geraldines” and “‘ My Grave,” and “ The Lament of 
Owen Roe O'Neill,” by Thomas Davis, is equally broadly diffused. 
On their first publication, the Quarterly Review described these 
metrical selections as possessing great beauty of language and 
imagery, and Fraser’s Magazine declared that though they were mis- 
chievous it “dared not condemn them, so full were they of beauty.” 
Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., now member of Parliament for Limerick, a 
gentleman who at one time directed the magazine which takes its 
name from Ireland’s olden university, spoke of them as_ being 
“inspired ;’ and the martial tone and spirit of some of the ballads 
elicited from the Zad/et the expression that they were “the music of 
the battle-field.” The following is an extract from the preface to the 
edition of “‘ The Spirit of the Nation,” published in February, 1854: 
—“ A new edition of ‘ The Spirit of the Nation’ has been long called 
for. It had got so completely out of print that the publishers, after 
long inquiry, only obtained a copy accidentally at an auction of 
books. Meantime its reputation has been steadily rising, not only 
at home, but in England and America.” Francis Jeffrey and Miss 
Mitford in England, and Longfellow in America, have written and 
spoken of some of the poems with enthusiasm, and a new demand 
for them has grown up in both countries. Still more recently the 
great Tory periodical quoted above contained a justly laudatory 
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notice of some of the poets whose names have been more closely con- 
nected with the palmy days of the ation. The importance of these 
metrical effusions in Irish history will be learned from the following 
paragraph, taken from the preface to the edition published in 1845 : 
—“ It (the collected work) was seized on by Ireland’s friends as the 
first bud of a new season, when manhood, mind, and nationality 
would replace submission, hatred, and provincialism. It was paraded 
by our foes as the most alarming sign of the decision and confidence 
of the National party, and accordingly they arraigned it in the press, 
in the meeting, in Parliament, and finally put it on its trial with 
O’Connell- in 1844.” 

The /rishman, originally started in Belfast by Mr. Denis Holland 
—a native of Cork, whose death in America has been recently an- 
nounced—and afterwards transferred to Dublin, has now reached its 
fifteenth volume. It is not the purpose of this brief paper to express 
any political opinion. It may, however, be stated that some of the 
articles published in the /rishman are remarkable for their fervent 
eloquence and rhetorical beauty. It will be remembered by all who 
have watched the progress of recorded events for the last few years 
that Mr. Pigott, the proprietor of the /rishman, was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment for inserting an article entitled “The 
Holocaust,” written on the occasion of the execution of Allen, 
Larkin, and Gould, at Manchester, for the murder of Police-sergeant 
Brett, in their successful effort to rescue two prisoners accused of 
Fenianism. At the trial, the judge, as well as the counsel on both 
sides, referred to the exquisite diction which characterised some of 
the passages contained in the subject of the indictment. 

An extract from a number of the /rishman published in the earlier 
half of last month will give some idea of the influence it endeavours 
to extend. This is chosen inasmuch as it deals with a subject with 
which people on both sides of the Channel have recently become 
familiar. This article, from an American correspondent, refers to 
the reply of Father Burke, the Dominican Friar, to Mr. Froude, on 
Irish history :-— 

A Roman Catholic priest, we all know, is not a free agent in religious or poli- 
tical matters. If we ignore this fact we are unfit to render a verdict in this case. 
He may talk as much treason as another man, but nobody but a fool expects him 
to rise in revolt or to sanction insurrection like other men. This is the key to 
what seems so difficult to some. We attach too much importance to what a priest 
says about politics, we seem to doubt the justice of a,revolt against tyranny unless 
we have the approval of the clergy ; forgetting that priests are commissioned to 


preach religion and not politics—that their mission is one of peace, not of war. 
We would rather have the opinion of Isaac Butt on a question of law than the 
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opinion of Cardinal Cullen; and we would sooner consult Drs. Stokes, Corrigan, 
M‘Donnell, or Lyons (Irish doctors) on the state of our physical health, than 
Drs. Ullathorne, Manning, or Moriarty. 

But if it were a question touching our salvation, we (as Catholics) would never 
think of applying to a Stokes, or a Corrigan, or an Isaac Butt. Why it should be 
different in politics appears to be entirely due to the fact that when priests were 
treated as rogues and rapparees, they became the advisers of the people, and 
shared their fortunes and their fate. Then the clergy were less opposed to resist- 
ance and revolt than they are now. They now enjoy all the liberty they can 
desire, while the people are still oppressed by the same tyranny and the same 
tyrants that set the same price on the head of a priest and the head of a wolf. 
All this, however, is fortunately passing away. The people have learned to think 
and to act for themselves in political matters. The words of the priests are no 
longer of weight if they are spoken more in the interest of England than of 
Ireland. This is well exemplified in the cases of Cardinal Cullen, Dr. Moriarty, 
and other eminent ecclesiastics noted for their saintly and holy zeal for the 
Catholic Church, but noted also as the enemies of Irish independence. As the 
priests of God, every Catholic must hold them in the highest esteem, but as Irish 
patriots the humblest peasant in Ireland abhors the political doctrine they 
preach. 

One feature of Irish daily journalism is perhaps more remarkable 
than that of any other newspaper press in the world. It is that ina 
country where, even on the returns most favourable to Protestants, 
the Roman Catholics constitute something like three-fourths of the 
population, all the daily morning papers in Dublin, and most of 
the dailies of any importance, are the property of Protestants, and 
directed by professors of that creed. And here the fact may be 
noted that amidst a gradually diminishing population and a decaying 
commerce, there are in Dublin as many daily morning papers as there 
are in London—if the organ devoted in the English metropolis to 
the interest of a particular trade be excepted—and that there are 
more evening papers, if the evening editions of the Dublin morning 
journals be considered. 

The oldest paper in Ireland is Saunders’s News Letter, the name of 
which suggests its early date. It professes what may be called con- 
stitutional principles. It has been for years the property of the 
Messrs. Potts, by whom large fortunes have been made through the 
agency of the journal with which their family name is familiarly asso- 
ciated. Of late, doubtless, owing to the high social position which 
the family has assumed and the wealth it has accumulated, the 
interest of the paper as a commercial undertaking has not been 
advanced with the enterprise which characterises the conduct of its 
young contemporaries. 

The Daily Express may be described as representing the clerical 
phases of Protestant opinion; its tone is always dignified and 
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‘thoughtful, and though one might desire that religious questions 
should be discussed in its columns with more impartiality and less 
bias, the diction in which its articles are written amply proves that 
they are generally indited by men of high culture and unquestionable 
ability. Its musical criticisms, written by Sir Robert Stewart, 
Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, constitute 
one of the most attractive sections of Irish journalism. 

The Maz/, morning and evening editions of which are published, 
although strongly Conservative, differs from the contemporary to 
which reference has just been made in advocating the Conservative 
cause more from the political than from the religious point of view. 
It has been always ably edited, and some well known novelists and 
authors in other branches of literature have won their rhetorical 
spurs in its columns. It is almost uncompromising in its opposition 
to what we may call Liberal opinions as represented by modern 
Liberal Governments. Its leading articles are written in a terse and 
incisive style—a method of writing which is fully appreciated by 
the race which has made rhetorical fencing a distinct branch of 
journalistic literature, and almost a trait of national character. 

In the “Newspaper Directory” the /rish Times is described as 
a Liberal-Conservative newspaper. The phrase as a distinctive 
title is so vague that it is unmecessary—indeed it would be 
superfluous and redundant—to endeavour to define it. The brief 
history of this paper contains the recital of one of the most 
remarkable successes ever achieved in the records of journalism. 
Its owner—a gentleman connected by lineage with several noble 
families in Ireland—though having no previous training calculated to 
lead a newspaper to profit—no mean undertaking—showed after a 
time that he was able and willing to abandon social aristocracy to 
take his own part in the Republic of Letters. Those who have 
studied the vicissitudes of journalistic enterprise know well the diffi- 
culties through which a newly started paper has to pass before 
it reaches not only vigorous manhood but—so to speak—healthy 
infancy. Perhaps there is no more astonishing phenomenon in the 
history of modern commerce than that men of capital should start 
newspapers. It is perhaps the only kind of speculation in which a 
man voluntarily invests his money without the slightest hope of 
receiving any return until several years have passed away. Even the 
association of the name of Charles Dickens with the most sober and 
impartial of English journals was not potent enough to secure its 
success; and the name of the Morning Chronicle departed from 
literature a few years after it was believed that it would remain a 
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feature of English journalism as long as the Houses of Lords and 
Commons were to legislate for the United Kingdom. The tentative 
experience of many years is necessary before the organiser of a 
newspaper can gauge the feeling of the constituents to which he 
addresses himself. In this respect the proprietor of the Jrish Times 
has made himself a conspicuous exception. In these days no project 
in journalism—indeed it may be said in anything—can secure a 
prosperous result unless it be promoted with commercial courage. To 
the exercise of this quality the proprietor of the /rish Zimes may 
attribute the position of the journal with which his name in Ireland 
is now identified. Struggling at first against the obstacles which 
normally oppose the progress of a newly-established newspaper, he 
soon showed by his commercial activity that he was determined to 
prove that a daily paper in Ireland might be able to rival its com- 
petitors in its own land, though they had the valuable advantage of 
older age. It is not necessary in this place to specify the various 
stages through which the /rish Zimes has passed, but it may not be 
amiss to indicate briefly the literary machinery through which its 
present position is maintained. The general staff comprises as 
many employés as most of the daily London newspapers, and if 
the room for printers and machinery is somewhat circumscribed, the 
economy of space has been carefully and exactly calculated so that 
the greatest amount of work is done within the smallest circum- 
ference. Though classics and journalism may not seem to have any- 
thing in common, in this case the aptitude for the one has proved 
indirectly the capacity for the other. This observation will be more 
readily understood when the fact is adduced that the Rev. G. W. 
Wheeler, M.A., well known in academic circles in Ireland as the 
annotative editor of several Greek and Latin classics, has been the 
editor of the /rish Times almost since its beginning. The “Con- 
tinental Gossip” from Paris, by Major Massey, a gentleman 
connected with several aristocratic families in the south of Ireland, 
is written in such a lively and brilliant style that some surprise 
has been expressed that the “special” of the Jrish Times has 
not appeared in some higher walk of literature. The London 
correspondence is supplied by Mr. J. H. Doyle, one of the most 
active and experienced members of the press in the metropolis. 
Its staff of printers and machine hands is nearly equal in number 
to that of any English daily journal. Regarding its circu'ation 
relatively with the numbers issued of the other Dublin “ dailies,” 
it is not the purpose of this brief article to give an opinion. Indeed 
the subject of superiority in this respect has been recently the cause 
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of a rhetorical duello between the /rish Times and the Freeman's 
Fournal, the battle being a drawn one, so far at all events as the 
public are enabled to judge. The /rish Times is the only Dublin daily 
which publishes a sheet of eight pages. The enterprise of the pro- 
prietor is further demonstrated by his establishment of a brass band 
consisting of youths who are being trained as compositors. When 
they play at concerts or other entertainments they appear in hand- 
some uniforms under the direction of their own bandmaster. Indeed, 
the /rish Times band has become one of the institutions of Dublin, 
and its services are always available—even at the sacrifice of the 
results of their ordinary labour—whenever the cause of charity can 
be promoted by its performance. A servants’ agency also forms 
part of the system organised by the proprietor for the advancement of 
the journal which he so energetically promotes. 

However the question of circulation may be decided, it is un- 
questionable that as an organ of opinion the reeman’s fournal 
appeals to the sympathies of the greatest number. This will be 
readily understood when it is stated that it advocates Catholic opinion 
in the sense in which it is understood in Ireland—that is to say, 
Ultramontane politics. In further illustration of the statement 
that the Dublin press is directed by Protestant promoters, it may be 
stated as a curiosity of journalistic literature that the Freeman's 
Fournal—the representative organ of the extreme Catholic party— 
is the property of a Protestant, Sir John Gray. This gentleman, how- 
ever, has always strenuously advocated the cause of Ireland, as it is 
understood by the majority of the people. He was the friend and 
fellow prisoner of O’Connell, at whose skirt—to use his own words 
recently delivered —he first entered public life. In England 
Sir John Gray is best known as having made the motion on 
the subject of the Irish Church which may be designated as the 
precursor of the destruction of that institution. The rceman'’s 
leading articles are written in a vigorous style and with uncompromis- 
ing devotion to the cause it endeavours to promote. From time to 
time articles said to have been inspired by members of Liberal 
Governments have appeared in its columns. While the circulation 
of the other journals is principally local, the Freeman’s Fournal is read 
in every place where Irish people dwell, so that its influence may be 
said to extend to the limits of the habitable globe. 

Evening editions are published by the A/ai/, the Express, and 
the Jrish Times. ‘There are, besides, two evening papers—similar 
to the Pall Mail Gazette and the Glode in England, inasmuch as they 
have no moring editions—the Evening Telegraph, issued from the 
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Freeman office, and the Evening Post. No other portion of the Dublin 
press demands notice in this place; the character of the other journals 
can be easily obtained from a newspaper directory. There is, however, 
another paper.in Ireland which may be cited among the curiosities 
of journalistic literature. This is the Limerick Chronicle, with which 
is identified one of the most respected families connected with 
the city whose name the paper bears. Its peculiarity, until 
recently, consisted in its military news, which was the freshest and 
fullest to be found in any paper in the United Kingdom. Indeed, 
at one time it was quoted in the English journals, and it was a saying 
that commandants of garrisons often learned their prospective move- 
ments from the Limerick Chronicle before they received any orders 
respecting them from the Horse Guards. Even now, though the 
Dublin daily papers reach Limerick early in the day, the Limerick 
Chronicle holds its own as a commercial speculation. It seldom 
inserts editorial articles; but this defect—if, indeed, it be one—is 
amply supplied by the able and tasteful manner in which it is sub- 
edited. 

To sum up briefly the contents of this article—suggesting some 
peculiarities of the Irish press—it may be said that the Irish National 
press has done much to estrange the people in Ireland from the 


priests ; that almost every influential paper in the sister island is. 
directed by Protestants; and that the daily press of Dublin enumerates 
as many representatives as the daily press in London. 


T. F. O’DoNNELL. 
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On the oth of January, a few minutes before eleven in the forenoon, 
Napoleon III. breathed his last. The event was forthwith com- 
municated to the world, and we were not only startled at the 
news, but the cloud of misfortune being cleared away by Death, 
we all of us became aware that the late Emperor stood in the foremost 
rank of great men. Napoleon died in exile, and at the age of sixty- 
five ; but if, like his favourite hero, Julius Czsar, he had been assas- 
sinated in the meridian of his power and in the vigour of his man- 
hood, the sensation caused by his death could hardly have been more 
profound. Perhaps the dust of a century must rest upon his tomb 
before he will be fairly estimated, for the Muse of History disdains 
the story that wears the gloss of novelty. The excitement coincident 
sto his death, however, shows that he will have a niche in the Temple of 
Fame that would have satisfied the most voracious ambition. But 
what would have most gratified the late Emperor, if he could have 
had a prevision of the talk of mankind on the morrow of his death, 
was that in France, his native land, in Italy, the land he redeemed from 
bondage, and in England, the land he loved with the love of an 
adopted son, he was kindly remembered. Nor is the death of the 
exiled Emperor an unimportant event. His late sorrows had to 
some extent made Imperialism and his dynasty unpopular in France. 
A people covetous of military glory could not forgive the fatal 
field of Sedan. They did not remember the twenty years of pros- 
perity, but even a section of devoted Imperialists held that the Prince 
who had surrendered his sword to the German victor could not again 
be the ruling Emperor of the French. Napoleon III. is dead, and an 
obstruction to the restoration of the Empire is removed. Napoleon IV. 
is too young to be responsible for the troubles of the Empire. He 
is so young that he may live to give the word of command when 
France is ready for the war of vengeance. While Napoleon III. 
lived the restoration of the Empire was well nigh impossible, but 
now no one who is conversant with French affairs will say that 
it is impossible. It was not the political consequences that 
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men thought of when they heard of the death of Napoleon III. 
They thought of his wonderful career—an exile in boyhood, a for- 
lorn adventurer in his early manhood, the prisoner of Ham, the 
refugee in England, the Prince President, the Emperor of the French, 
the arbiter of peace and war, the ally of England in the Crimean 
war, the hero of the Italian war, and once more an exile in England. 
And throughout this career Napoleon bore himself as became 
a king of men. In prosperity never unduly exultant, in adver- 
sity ever calm, he had often manifested an intrepid bearing in 
moments of danger, and amidst the horrors of Sedan men mar- 
velled at the fearless demeanour of the unfortunate and suffering 
Emperor. It is admitted that he rendered splendid service to the 
cause of human progress. He might have fought Germany.in 1864, 
and triumphed, but his triumph would have postponed the unity of 
Germany ; and posterity will not blame him for hoping to keep up 
the position of France without deluging Europe with blood. His 
Mexican expedition was a mistake ; but success might have been a 
blessing to that country. When his death was announced to the 
Italian Chamber, there was a grateful acknowledgment that he had 
by his advice and by his prowess emancipated Italy. After centuries 
of hostility, he united England and France in the bonds of amity. 
There is something touching in his staunch and enduring friendship 
for our country. He offended his subjects rather than relax that 
friendship, and adopted a policy of free trade beneficial to both 
countries, though it was not popular in France. About his private 
character there is to be said that his wife and son were devoted to 
him, and no man ever had more loving friends. Their affection was 
not less ardent when he was in exile, and when he died they 
grieved with warm and irrepressible grief. He was human. He had 
faults and failings, but his virtues were grand and conspicuous. 
Take him altogether, he was the greatest man of our times, and though 
dying in exile it is not surprising that his death has engaged the 
attention and thought of the world. 


In these high-pressure days it is gratifying to see an author 
stepping aside from general work to set up a literary monument, 
however small, by which he would desire to be remembered. I have 
myself had these fits of longing to live in the future, to be known 
and to be read long after the weeds have buried the plain slab with 
him in whose memory it was once set up fresh and new. I fancy 
Blanchard Jerrold was influenced by some sentiment of this kind 
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when he wrote “The Christian Vagabond,” which he contributed 
some time since to my pages. It is an‘earnest and worthy perform- 
ance, and I am glad to receive the work in book form, nicely printed 
and embellished with characteristic illustrations by the author him- 
self. “The Christian Vagabond” strikes the key-note of the best 
and holiest impulses of the human heart. 


Dr. SHEA, of New York, has been engaged for a considerable time 
in an investigation of the names of the States, in their origin and 
significance. He has set forth the result in an “ Historical Record,” 
from which I gather some very curious information. Some of our 
educationists will do well to revise their books on geography from 
these new facts. Alabama is from the name of the tribe originally 
written Alibamon by the French. The late Rev. Mr. Byington, an 
accomplished Choctaw scholar, sustained the earlier French by 
making the Alibamons to be Choctaws, and he ridiculed the transla- 
tion, Here we rest; or, the land of rest. Mississippi is not Choctaw or 
Natchez at all. The name first reached the French missionaries and 
voyageurs through the northern Algonquin tribes, and is clearly 
intelligible in their languages. Missi or Michi means great; sipi, 
river ; so that it simply means great river, a derivation supported 
by the Greek. The Ottawa was called Kichisipi, a great river ; 
and Colonel Pichlynn, a very intelligent Shawnee, when asked 
by the late Buckingham Smith the meaning of Chesapeake, at 
once said Kichi-sipik—place of the great water. Arkansas is written 
in early French documents Alkansas, so that the French word 
arc certainly did not enter it, and such compounds are not in the 
style of the French. Alkansas or Arkansas was the name given 
by the Algonquins tribe to the nation calling themselves Quappas. 
Kentucky is by Algonquin scholars interpreted like Connecticut—the 
dong river. Ohio is not a Shawnee word, or a word in any Algonquin 
dialect. It is pure Iroquois, like Ontario, and means, in Iroquois, 
beautiful river. Michigan is Michi, great; and gami, /ake, in Algon- 
quin, and is given in an early French Illinois dictionary. As earliest 
given it is Michigami. [Illinois is not a compound of Indian and 
French, but a Canadian-French attempt to express the word Illiniwek, 
which in Algonquin is a verbal form, ‘‘We are men.” The wek 
gradually got written o#s, pronounced way, or nearly so. We say 
Iily-noy ; but the French said Illeen-way, and the Indians Illeen-week. 
Wisconsin arises from a misprint; all the early French documents 
have Quisconsing, or Misconsing, and this seems to come from Miscosi 
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it is red. Wishcons may mean a smail beaver lodge. Missouri is a 
name first given in Marquette’s journal, and evidently Algonquin. 
In an Illinois dictionary the meaning given is Canoe. In Baraga’s 
dictionary, for /¢ is muddy, he gives ajishkiwika, but no word like 
Missouri. Iowa is written at first Aiouts, and was applied to a tribe 
of Indians, and would seem to be simply Ajawa—across, beyond, as 
if to say the tribe beyond the river. With this we may compare the 
term Hebrews, so called from having crossed over into another 
country, from the Euphrates. Texas was a name applied to a con- 
federacy, and is said by Morfi, in his ‘ Manuscript History of 
Texas,” to mean Friends. 


THERE is no data upon which to form a reliable account of the 
origin of billiards. Dr. Johnson gives reasons for believing that the 
game had its birth in England. ‘Todd argues that billiards originated 
in France. Strutt, who is an excellent authority on “Sports and 
Pastimes,” believes billiards to be merely the game of fai/e-maille 
transferred from the ground to the table, and concerning which 
“ Cavendish ” gave an illustration in the first volume of my “ entirely 
new series.” Billiards superseded shovel-board. In 1674 a billiard 
table had six pockets. The bed of the table was made of oak, and 
the cushions were stuffed with “fine flax or cotton.” Maces, not 
cues, were used, made of some weighty wood and tipped with ivory. 
The peculiarity of the game consisted in the use of a small arch of 
ivory, called the “ port” (placed where the pyramid spot now stands), 
and of an ivory peg or “king,” placed at the opposite end of the 
table. Two balls were used, and the game played was the white- 
winning game (single pool), five up by day-light, three by candle-light. 
Beyond the “lives ” scores were counted appertaining to passing the 
port or to touching the king. “ French billiards,” which was essentially 
single pool, was next introduced. ‘‘Carambole,” the precursor of 
billiards as now played in England, was the next advance in the game. 
“ Curiously enough, the French have of late years entirely discarded 
pockets, playing only cannons: and what was formerly the French 
game is now called the English game.” Up to 1810 the development 
of the game was very slow ; soon after this date the introduction of cue- 
playing, leathern tips and chalk, side-strokes, and improvements in 
tables caused quite a revolution in the science of billiards. A man 
named Bentley, proprietor of a billiard room at Bath, discovered the 
side-stroke ; and May, a billiard table keeper, first popularised the 
spot. When Cook became the champion player of England he 
eclipsed all previous scores, making breaks of 417 (137 spots), 447 
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(138 spots), 512 (167 spots, a cannon intervening), 531, and 752 
(220 spots, two all-round breaks intervening). Next to Cook, Joseph 
Bennett has made the largest break on record—viz., 510 off the balls, 
including 149 consecutive spots. At present Cook is champion, and 
for some time to come there is every reason to believe that the holder 
of the cup will be found in either Cook, Bennett, or Roberts, jun., 
who are the three leading players of billiards. I gather these 
interesting notes from a new book on billiards, by Joseph Bennett, 
edited by “ Cavendish,” and published by De la Rue and Co. This 
work, for the first time it seems to me, reduces the game to a complete 
and comprehensive system. “Cavendish” has shown a remarkable 
capacity in other directions for harmonising and working out general 
principles; with the aid of a finished player, he has brought his theory 
of a systematic treatise to a practical issue. The new billiard book 
must become a necessary companion to those who study the game 
scientifically. 


Who shall write the Life of Lord Lytton, as that of Dickens is 
being written by his friend John Forster? I cannot think of any man 
who has lived in the midst of us down to these last days whose 
biography would make so varied and so intensely interesting a 
story of high literary and political life during the last half century. 
Dickens was always a lion among men of letters ; Thackeray was a 
constant attendant at clubs, and haunted the studios of artists ; but 
the author of “The Caxtons,” “The Lady of Lyons,” and “ King 
Arthur”—the poet, the pamphleteer, the novelist, the Whig _poli- 
tician, the Tory statesman, the peer: the man who from the begin- 
ning of his career was behind the scenes in every phase of public 
life—political, literary, dramatic, artistic, diplomatic, aristocratic, 
Bohemian, or whatever else—during a period covering the life of two 
or three generations, must have left behind him the materials of a 
biographical work hardly less attractive than his most successful 
book or his most famous play. His letters, his memoranda, his 
rough literary sketches, his diary, if he has left one, the materials of 
autobiography whereof we shall most likely hear very soon— 
will make one of the most popular books of the next ten years. 
And what if it should contain private revelations? There are 
domestic passages in the biography of Dickens which the world is 
expecting shortly to hear narrated. A mystery as yet unrevealed 
hangs over the home experience of Thackeray. Already the con- 
temporaries of the author of “‘ Pelham” have been shown a little way 
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behind the scenes of his married life. Will anything more be told ; 
will misconceptions be removed ; will the story as it stands be con- 
firmed ; or will not a word be added to the imperfect picture? 
But first we are all looking for the posthumous novel, “Opinions of 
Kenelm Chillingley,” which happily received the author’s own finishing 
touches before he died. In that he was able to set his seal to the 
last of his numerous works he was so much more fortunate than 
Thackeray, Dickens, or Macaulay. The novel must be great to add 
to his fame. When will England produce another to perform high- 
class work in so many and such varied fields of intellectual activity ? 





Few more interesting controversies, both in a literary and an historical 
point of view, have ever arisen than the discussion which has recently 
been carried on respecting the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Swiss legend in which the archery feats of William Tell are described. 
The object of this brief note is not to attempt to settle the dispute, 
but merely to state that the story has penetrated the Arctic circle. 
In the metrical traditions of Lapland and Russian Karelia all the lead- 
ing particulars in the life of the Swiss hero are closely reproduced— 
unless, indeed, the story be of Northern origin. In Lapland literature 
it is varied, so that the son is the active, and the father the passive, 
personage in the tale. The latter has been taken captive by a band 
of Finn marauders. The former—a boy twelve years of age— 
threatens the party with his bow from a position of safety on the 
other side of a lake. The captors, dreading his skill, promise the 
father’s liberty on a condition similar to that related in the Swiss 
legend. “Raise one hand and sink the other, for the water will 
attract the arrow,” is the father’s advice. The apple is duly cloven, 
and the father released. The incident of the jump from the boat 
is also recited ; and the northern locality specified as distinctly as 
the Lucerne of Swiss history. The legend in this form was dis- 
covered about thirty years ago by Mathias Alexander Castren, a 
native of Finland. In the Finnish and Lappish metrical writings he 
also discovered the leading particulars of the adventure of Ulysses 
with the Cyclops. From what original source—says a reviewer of 
Castren’s work—or through what channels these traditions have tra- 
velled, it is probably vain to inquire or dispute: the triumph of 
courage over numbers, of policy over brute force, has its charm for 
the rudest nations, and from Jack the Giant Killer to William Tell 
the key-note of the strain is ever the same. 





